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MEETING ISRAEL'S NEEDS 
THROUGH i HE JEWISH AGtNCY 

UNITED ISRAEL. APPEAL 
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in the hands of xgf&w 
the Jewish people.” 



WASmiiGTQte -- k The Carter ad- 
it^iatratk»r the sharp- 

lyj neg^ve-reflpoBae from Israel 
irf - jauppojrters, 

atertfayjbac^ctrackeci from its 
earlier Smppott- tor a UN Security 
Council' -resolution condemning 
&r«er sTOtUement policy. 

HAjU.S. “clarifying' 1 statement 
eras issued by the. State Department 
following 1 , Israel Ambassador 
Ephraim Evroa'a separate 
JmSetinga yesterday with Vice- 1 
President Walter Mond&le and 
special Ml ddie - East ; envoy . Sol 
[Jnowitx, both of whom were said to 
ave bfeen upset with the' U.S.vote 
m Saturday In favour of the resahi- 


u.: . . .. „v 

fennedy raps vote ; 

WASHINGTON (JTA) j — Sen. 
toward Ke nnedy {De in ac rat, 
fauw.) has denounced the Carter 
^ministration for the U.S, vote In 
ke UN; Security Council on Satur* 
iy /condenmlng Israel’s settle- 
|mt:poUclesL V- . / 

% a; rthtement Issued yesterday, 
Bshnedy condemned the U.S. vote 
’shameful -moment in the: 
^cmmHerhfetory '.'hf.our nation*? 
nd a rey er^alH)f past policy. ‘ 
uM^nnedy- was the first prealden- 
jlraspfra.tifcof either party toreact 
3£fhe U A vote. A - White Bouse. 
Salesman, said . yesterday that it 
gui .itot known whether the ad- 
ynls tration would respond to 
^nnedy'sfltateinent. 


-"•ftte U.S. Is opposed to the Inclu- 
sion of the-" phrase ‘dismantling of 
Ousting settlements' in the Securi- 
ty Council resolution passed on 
Saturday," spokesman Thomas 
Reston said. 

. “The Issue of existing 
settlements In occupied territory 
will be dealt with In the negotiations 
now under way, and we do not con- 
sider the call in this forum for dis- 
mantling them to be either proper 
or practical.'’ 

The statement went considerably 
beyond UN Ambassador Donald 
McHenry's remarks following the 
"unanimous IB to 0 vote ■- against 
Israel. At that time McHenry said: 

' “There are a number of factors of 
a practical character that make Im- 
practical the call In operative 
paragraph six of the resolution for 
the dismantling of existing 
settlements. Some projects are not 
easily dismantled. Moreover, 
whatever the future status of the oc- 
cupied territories, there will be a 
need for housing and related in- 
frastructure for the inhabitants." 

McHenry's statement had shock- 
ed Israeli officials who saw in It a 
clear signal that the Israeli-built 
bousing. projects in Bast Jerusalem 
and the West Bank would be handed 
- over to - Palestinians following 
Israel's evacuation. 

There was . continued confusion 
yesterday whether McHenry had 
gone beyond his instruction during' 
the U.S. contacts with Security 
Council members on the language 
of the resolution. 

Some sources here are blaming 
(C onti nued on page t, coL t) 


£6 Cairo and back again 
hi E3 A1 inaugural flight 


. .^^Jfbxwiasiwja^ ■ . S6eg««€«' ?- 

&-€^ION AIRPORT. — Some 
$6- excelled- Israeli and American 
kin at^. took off on- El 'AT* , in- 
^goral ■ TiHgfe to Egypt, - entitled 
' df • jwace." at -7 .p.i*. 
Slt^^y^and airtyed'-at Cairo ta- 
inutionai airport at 8:15 p.m. 
j^aioapagsws . whs/l tetrode With a 

mnf Onhfemn Avrah&m Shavii, 
^«^t^ v th#r-flight. Israeli, am- 
5ssadbr ;{n.- Cairo Eliahu Ben- 
Jftskar.f-hf* wife; .and -El- A.l- 
Apresentatlye Ia:.Egypt Salah 
a bhaj i received the passengers at 
hdroairport . . • 

^&word El Al was painted in an- 
gntBgyptiaji Heroglyphics on the 
feeMthe Israeli, plane. 
aHevlsiop cameras and jbur- 
i&rts surrounded the passengers 
Hhey descended from the plane in 


IUMSrfAP>; ^ Frarice will supply 
kq- with weapons-grade uranium 


Sntrehaw under construction hear 
^ghdad; -the French Atomic 
oergy^Agenoy said yesterday . 
Thefueli ettriejbedat soper cent, 
if be -deHvered tn the core of the' 
^srmei^ ex- 

rimwrtal rbsetor: which Iraq 
dered Tji- FrAhce In August 1976. 
Jflvery bf the reactor was delayed 
sen unknown-saboteurs. last April 
aw up-* factory where it was be- 
fbuitt.;. - 

pollowfing acute Am eri can con- 


• . ; Calro- TO^ driver of a minibus pick- 
- ed dp the Israeli journalists -on the 
ome flight after the tourists had moved 
lean T off and drove us to the terminal 
i In- . btriidihg. He was amazed to hear we 
ItledM had come from. Tel Aviv and asked 
P'jq. - if there were any cigarettes there, 
vtn- gladly accepting various samples. 

■ A note to Israeli' smokers: a car- 
.ton of 200 U.S. or Britiah cigarettes 
: at the duty-free ‘store in Cairo air- 
part fcdatsRIBu compared to $10 at 
ISenUSsirlfi}: -Duty .-free '„ C^yptfaA 
: cigfcreiieiraro^ 

* « J-'-:'. Th^Bl Ai Boeing W7 returned to 
'r Israel' after a ^minute wait, carry- 
iVtt » : ihgU.|t;triurists, a few Israelis, and 
members pf ah Israel government 
v delegation- prdmottag-^ ^collural ties 
i( " with Egypt. 

a"at The 65 passengers Included some 
20 Israeli journalists who went 
i an- along for .the ride: 
i the ' El A1 flights to Cairo are schedul- 
ed every Monday and Thursday. 
jut- The last official flight made from 
fers here to Cairo was in 1947 by aMlsr 
lein Air De HaviUand plane. 


uranium 


cern for the non-proliferation of 
atomic weapons, and Israeli con- 
cern about security, the TTencb are 
known to have planned to supply 
Iraq with a new low -enrichment 
uranium fuel called "caramel," 
which- -cannot be , converted for 
weapons manufacture. 

- But Iraq, France's second- 
largest oil supplier, has consistent- 
ly refused to accept this 10 per cent 
enriched fuel, and has insisted that 
France hold to its original contract 
tor the 90 per cent, enriched 
uranium. - 


j’lem hits 
Giscard on 

territories 


By IAN BLACK 
' Jerusalem Post Reporter 
: Israel yesterday denounced a 
French call for recognition of the 
Palestinians* right to self- 
determination. describing It as a 
- "barrier to the peace process" and 
a "contradiction" of the Camp 
David peace agreements. 

The joint French-Kuwalti com- 
munique, issued yesterday after 
talks between President Valery 
Giscard d'Estalng and Sheikh 
Jaber al- Ahmad al-Sabah, “marks 
a further negative change in 
France's Middle East policy," a 
Foreign Ministry spokesman said. 

This subject is expected to be dis- 
cussed at today's cabinet meeting, 
along with the controversial plan to 
allow Jews to live in Hebron, and 
U.S. participation Saturday in a UN 
condemnation of Israel's settle- 
ment policy. 

Jerusalem’s reaction to the 
French position noted that the Joint 
communique “Includes the idea of 
’self-determination' which means 
'Palestinian state,"* and that Its 
content "contradicts the Camp 
David accords." 

Officials In Jerusalem were not 
surprised by the French statement, 
but foreign diplomatic sources felt 
that Israel's reaction was "fairly 
strong." 

These sources also sought to dis- 
pel .the impression that the French 
move in any way signalled a new 
stage in the much- publicized Euro- 
pean initiative on the Middle East. 
It was, they believed, rather part of 
an emerging pattern of thought 
common to most of the nine 
members of the European 
Economic Community. 

The whole EEC, the sources com- 
- (Continued «n page 7, caL 8) 


‘Palestinians 
have right 
to self-rule’ 

KUWAIT. -~ i The French govern- 
. ment. ..yesterday recognized the 
right, of the P&esUniiit people to 
self-determination, winning a 
cautious approval from Arabs. 

The recognition came in a joint 
communique issued after the 
. weekend, visit to Kuwait by French 
President Valery Giscard d'Esta- 
ing, during which he conferred with 
. the ruler of this oil-rich Arab state. 
Sheikh Jaber al-Ahmed ol-Sabah. 

The communique, issued after 
Giscard left here for Bahrain on the 
second leg of his current Middle 
East tour, -spoke of the need for 
Israeli territorial withdrawal and 
recognition of "the legitimate 
rights of the Palestinian people." 

"In this context, the two leaders 
expressed their conviction that the 
Palestinian issue is not a refugee 
problem, but the issue . of a people 
who have the right to self- 
determination in the framework of 
a just and lasting peace for the 
area.’? 

This marked the first time 
(Gonttwied on page 8, col- 7) 


BULLETIN 

SALISBURY (Renter). — Marxist- 
leaning guerrilla leader Robert 
Mugabe has won an absolute ma- 
jority In Rhodesia’s independence 
elections, 'authoritative sources 
said here last night. 

(Earlier story — page 4) 



Children from Jerusalem** French HQ1 neighbourhood aKde down 
as tope near their homes yesterday on makeshift sleds. 

(Yitzhak Elh arar, Scoop 80) 

Capital thaws out slowly 
in bright Purim sunshine 


By ABRAHAM RABINOVICH 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Jerusalem slushed awkwardly 
back to life yesterday as bright 
sunshine released it from the 
paralysis caused by Sunday's snow- 
fall. 

The city's streets turned swampy 
under the thaw but public 
transport, operating at near normal 
schedules, removed weather as an 
excuse for absenteeism. Many in- 
stitutions and offices were closed, 
however, because of Purim. 

Five hundred municipal workers 
who were to have had a holiday 
yesterday spent the day clearing 
streets, removing fallen trees and 
otherwise repairing the damage of 
the storm. 

Likewise, scores of Israel Elec- 
tric Corporation employees 
suspended their work sanctions and 
put in as much as 15 hours a day 
yesterday and Sunday repairing the 
extensive breaks in the electricity 
grid. Some 10,000 homes In Hebron, 
which were blacked out early Sun- 


Bullets meant for Jewish 

leader kill Spanish lawyer 


MADRID. — A man identified as a 
Palestinian killed a Madrid lawyer 
with a sub-machinegun yesterday, 
apparently mistaking him for a 
prominent Jewish leader who lived 
In the same building, police said. 

- A photograph of Max Marin, 
honorary president of the Spanish 
Jewish community, was found with 
the Oman passport of an armed 
man arrested near the scene, they 
said. 

Adolfo Cotelo Villareal, a father 
of nine, Whs shot through the win- 
dow of his par as be was driving two 
of his daughters to school. One of 
them, aged seven, was injured in 
the eye by flying glass. 

Policemen overpowered the 
suspected terrorist, who was carry- 
ing a sub-machinegun and a band 
grenade. Police sources said they 
found in his hotel room a passport 
issued in Oman and naming Him as 
Said al Salman, 27. They said the 
passport bore an Italian visa Issued 
by the Madrid consulate. 

Marin, a Spanish citizen, is presi- 
dent of Spain's B'nal B'rlth and a 
former vice-president of the 
Spanish employers confederation. 
Relatives said he had not received 
any death threats. 

The killing was the 30th this year 


In Spain in terrorist attacks but the 
first involving a foreigner. Most of 
the victims have died in Spain's 
northern Basque region. 

Police said Cotelo's two 
daughters reported seeing the gun- 
man and another man outside their 
father's apartment building last 
week-tAP, Reuter) 


New on the 
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April pay up between 21% and 35% 

Histadrut wins 
new C-o-L pact 


day, were still without electricity 
by nightfall yesterday. 

Most of the thousands of homes 
blacked out in West Jerusalem had 
electricity restored by yesterday, 
but there were still pockets in Beit 
Hakerem and elsewhere that were 
not due to be connected until today. 

Prime Minis ter Menahem Begin 
spent Sunday night in the 
Jerusalem Plaza Hotel, as his of- 
ficial residence was blacked out in 
the snowstorm. 

Some 2,000 trees were damaged 
by the snow and thousands ol 
rosebushes planted in traffic 
islands were crushed by vehicles. 

Thousands of out-of-towners 
arrived in Jerusalem yesterday to 
sport In the snow and to photograph 
the city's fast-disappearing white 
mantle. 

By late afternoon, Purim began 
to displace snow as the main event 
of the day. Mea Shearlm streets 
were filled with celebrants and 
smartly dressed Hassidim carrying 

(Contbmed on page 2 eoL 4) 


By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Post Economic Reporter 
Salaries between IS 800 and 
182,858 will go up In April from 
between 21 to 35 per cent, accor- 
ding to a new two-year cost-of- 
living Increment agreement 
signed yesterday by the 
Histadrut and the private sec- 
tor employers. The Increment 
Is payable up to a March salary 
celling of IS2.850. 

The agreement also binds the 
government and other public sector 
employers. The net amount of the 
Increment will not be known until 
Histadrut head Yeroham Mesh el 
meete Finance Minister Ylgael 
Hurvltz on Friday. 

Up for bargaining during 
Friday's meeting will be the future 
of wage agreements which are to 
expire at the end of the month, and 
the linking of tax brackets to Jhe . 
C-o-L Index. 

The government hopes to freeze 
wage agreements for an additional 
year. The Histadrut opposes this, 
and wants the government to up- 
date tax brackets four times a year 
at the same time as the C-o-L In- 
crements are paid in accordance 
with yesterday's agreement. 

The Treasury, fully In the picture 
on yesterday's meeting, was busy 
at work behind the scenes. It seems 
that Meshel agreed to accept a CoL 
; increment that is only 80 per cent 
of recent price rises because he 
wanted- to leave himself room to 
manoeuvre later in winning pay 


rises from the various industrial 
branches in accordance with their 
ability to pay. 

This seems to indicate that 
Meshel will not countenance any 
wage agreement freez e. 

Yesterday's agreement is in fact 
not new. Last year the increment 
was also paid four times, and at the 
rate of 80i per cent of the- price In: 
creases. All the new agreement 
does is to Institutionalize an ex- 
isting arrangement, with .exact 
criteria established for how it shall 
apply without any need for new 
negotiations every few months. 

The agreement also raises the 
salary ceiling on which the incre- 
ment will be paid at all four stages 
In the year — in January, April; 
June and October — wbereas in the 
past the celling was lowered at cer- 
tain times. 

While the maximum C-o-L of 35 
per cent will be paid to those who 
earned XS2.S50 in March, the 
National Insurance payment to.be 
deducted from such a salary will 
also go up by 83 per cent and more. 

The lowest CrO-L increment, at 
the rate of 21 per cent, goes to those 
earning IS800 per month in March 
(the discrepancy rights the balance 
of the last increment, when lower- 
paid workers received relatively 
more compensation than others). 
But those in the lower bracket will 
also pay 35 per cent more in NH 
payments. 

Nil payments will be updated In 
April to bring them into line with in- 
flation and to r aise the ceiling on- 
(Continued on page t, coL 8) 


Israel, Egypt initial pact 
setting up cultural ties 


CAIRO — Egypt and Israel yester- 
day initialled their second bilateral 
agreement. 

The agreement, which is to be 
ratified by the Knesset and the 
Egyptian parliament later this 
month, establishes cultural 
relations between the two countries 
and calls tor an exchange ot 
profe s sors, students, publications, 
TV programmes and cultural infor- 
mation. 

The agreement was Initialled by 
Eissa Sarag-Eddin, head* of the 
Egyptian Foreign Ministry's 
cultural department, and on the 
Israeli side by Moshe Arad, head of 
the foreign ministry information 
department. . 


At yesterday's signing ceremony, 
Sarag-Eddin urged that Israel 
abandon its claim to East 
Jerusalem and that the sultan 
monastery at the Holy Sepulchre iri 
Jerusalem be restored to the Egyp- 
tian Coptic Church. Israel gave the 
monastery to the Copts of Ethiopia 
in 1970 

Arad said in reply that Jerusalem 
had been the capital of Israel 
"since time immemorial." 

Regarding the monastery, he 
said the Israeli government was 
guided by the rule of law and had 
never interfered with freedom of 
worship or access to holy places. 
CAP, Reuter) 
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ANALYSIS/Wolf Blitzer 


Washington believes threat of war 
no longer imminent in Middle East 




“DOLLAR-PAZ^ 


WASHINGTON. — Last Thursday 
the Syrian desk officer at the State 
Department- travelled to the West 
Point Military Academy in upstate 
New York to deliver a lecture. It 
was a routine assignment designed 
to familiarize the cadets with the 
world of diplomacy. . 

That may not sound all that 
remarkable by itself. But seasoned 
diplomatic observers interpreted 
the Wert Point lecture as solid 


evidence that an earlier war scare 
Involving Israel, Syria and Lebanon 
had eased — at least as far as the 
U.S. was concerned. 

During the three-week period 
leading up to the lecture, the Syrian 
expert most likely would have been 
barred by his superiors from leav- 
ing Washington. He was needed to 
monitor the movements along the 
Zsraeli-Syrian-Lebanese frontiers. 

There was heightened tension 


The Chairman, Honorary Officers, Directors and Staff of the 
Joint Israel Appeal of Great Britain 
and Ms Israel Office 

deeply mourn the passing of 

YIGAL ALION 

And extend heartfelt condolences 
to his wife and family. 


AN APOLOGY 


' We regret that owing to the unusual weather condi- 
tions, many of our readers did not receive their copy of. 
The Jerusalem Post either yesterday or on Sunday. We 
are making every effort to ensure that deliveries will be 
hack to normal today. 

- i • The Editors 


during most of February because of 
Syrian President Hafez Assad's 
surprise declaration that all 30,000 
Syrian peace-keeping troops in 
Lebanon were about to return 
home. 

U.S. officials, were very concern- 
ed. Behind the scenes, they under- 
took hurried diplomatic initiatives 
designed to reverse tbs threatened 
Assad decision. According to U.S. 
sources, these efforts appear 
successful, because very few If 
any Syrian troops have actually left 
Lebanon. 

Indeed, during interviews In re- 
cent days, administration officials 
have insisted that they no longer 
fear the Immediate possibility of 
war breaking out in the region 
. — because of Lebanon. 

What worries Washington is that 
both Israel and Syria are "nervous 
and edgy.” in the words of an of- 
ficial here. "We're worried 
whenever they're worried. Ner- 
vousness in that part of the world 
can'set something off." 

Israeli officials quickly conclud- 
ed that Syria might open a limited 
war of attrition against Israel, and 
in response Israel, it is reported, 
redeployed some of its own troops 
along the Syrian and Lebanese 
-frontiers. 

- According to U.S. officials, Israel 
also feared that, the Palestine 
Liberation Organization was plan- 
ning some dramatic terrorist at- 
tack from Lebanon to coincide with 
: the . normalization of relations 
between Israel and Egypt. Israel 
suspected that Syria was aware of 
.such an assault. Damascus 
appeared to be positioning itself for 
Ihc predictable Israeli retaliation. 

Publicly, Assad and his top aides 
(Continued oa page 3, eel. I) > 


Yes, there's something new on the foreign currency scene 
— at United Mizrahi Bank. 

The United Mizrahi Bank offers you a way of investing 
money in two new foreign currency schemes: Dollar- Paz 
and Euro-Paz. The two are made up of the most select 
international currencies: 


DoHar-Paz 

One unit: 

2 dollars (U.S.) 

3 German marks 


Euro-Paz 

One unit: 

2 German marks 
1 Swiss franc 
1 pound sterling 
1 dollar (U.S.) 


The purchase rate of the unite is based on the previous day's purchase rate, or the rate on 
the day of deposit — whichever is the lower rate. There will be no commission charge 
whatsoever. Deposits on these two units are for 3. B and 1 2-month periods, and bear in- 
terest graded according to the individual currency. The Doffar-Paz and Euro-Paz unit rates 
will be published daily In the press. Dollar- Paz and Euro-Paz — an investment suitable also 
for new immigrants and foreign residents. 

Dollar- Paz and Euro-Paz — yet another innovation by the United Mizrahi Bank. Additional 
proof of the quality of our service. 


UniTED fflIZRflHI DARK 
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It's a pleasure to see Europe by 


fhe modem rail network offers you 
Unlimited firs [-class travel in luxurious 
comfort, throughout IS European 
countries at a greatly reduced price. 
£ontact your travel agent. 
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Offices in Israel 
Tel Aviv, 53 Ben Yehuda St. 

(03)243355 

Jerusalem, 30 Jaffa St. 
(02)225233 

Haifa. 2 Sea Road. {04)84655 
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B SOCIAL a PERSONAL |j 


Joseph Shidlowsky. the French in- 
dustrialist who divides his time 
between Israel and France, was 
recently made a Commander of the 
British Empire for promoting in- 
dustrial relations between France 
and England. The presentation was 
made at tiie French embassy In Tel 
Aptyvia< the. presence, of the am- 
bassadors of France and England. 


ARRIVALS 


'Members of the Philadelphia labour 
delegation, for an eight-day stay under 
the auspices of Israel Bonds — Harry 
Qplfand. labour arbitrator, and Mrs. 
Qalfand: Robert Abramson, attorney. 
Pennsylvania; Joseph Anderson, 
secretary-treasurer, Teamsters local Ho. 
TK and Mrs- Anderson; Donald Bucher, 
vice-president. Metalstand Company. 
New Jersey, and Mrs. Bucher; Howard 
Bucher, administrator, health and 
welfare pension funds. Teamsters local 
Np. 837. and Mrs. Bucher; Joe 


Djkeronimo, president. Labourers Unlqu, 
to£al No. 13 


138. and Mrs. Dlgertmlmo; Ms. 
Bjtty Foreman. Development Corpora- 
tion for Israel; Thomas Jennings, Sagot 
and Jennings. Pennsylvania, and Mrs. 
J^mings: Bernard Kata, labour at- 
torney. Mcranse. Hats, Spear and 
WUdennan. and Mrs. Kata; Ms. Kata. 
Pennsylvania: Seymour Rovner. 
business representative and vice- 
president or Retail Clerks local No. 1357, 
United Pood and Commercial Workers, 
and Mrs. Ro.-oer; Harvey Rubenstein. 
labour attorney. Delaware, and Mrs. 
'Rubenstein; and James UmbreO. direc- 
tor. APLrCIO Council No. 80 and Mrs. 
Uenbrell. 



HOME & WORLD N E WS 

Jobless now 40,000, 
may climb to 65,000 


Bv JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — More than 40.000 
Israelis are unemployed, according 
to Yisrael Goralnik, director- 
general of the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Affairs. Another 23.000 
will be Jobless "if the government's 
cptfnomic goals for 1980 are at* 
tatned." he predicted. That means 
an unemployment rate of 5 per 
cent, he told a press conference 
yesterday at Belt Sokolow. 

"Goralnik said he was particularly 
concerned about unemployment 
in development towns where people 
have greater difficulties finding 
alternative work. It will hamper the 
drive to encourage Israelis to move 
to those to wns, he stated. 

Therefore, he said, a special 
ministry team Ja examining the 
situation in Afula and will later go 
to Migdal Haemek, Nazareth. 
Kiryat Shmona and Safad to 
prepare an up-to-date report on the 
Job situations- The report will serve 
as a basis for government aid, he 
said. 

One of the projects already under 
way is the construction of an Israel 
Aircraft Industries plant in Afula to 


employ ISO workers. 

Goralnik said the situation in the 
south was not as pressing because 
the planned infrastructure for the 
TUP’S redeployment will require 
thousands of workers. 

Meanwhile, the Ministry is 
retraining 32.000 people. Goralnik 
said. Although the existing 
faculties are adequate for; another 
12,000. more instructors and a 
bigger budget are required. He also 
said that 3,300 to 3,000 Immigrants 
expected this year will require 
retraining. 

He confirmed that some of the 
people may not find work when they 
complete their retraining courses. 
He argued, however, that the 
courses take eight months to a year 
"and in such a long period, even 

miracles happen." 

Goralnik estimated, that last 
month the number of people who 
registered for work in the Employ- 
ment Service rose by 5,000. 
reaching a total of 32,000. 

The director-general further 
noted that the number of people 
who have been unemployed for 
more than six days rose from 4,943 
in January to some 6.500 by the end 
of February. 


WASHINGTON BACKTRACKS 


(Continued from page ooe) 
McHenry personally for Insisting 
on the tough anti-Israel posture. 

Indeed, there were suggestions 
that McHenry had "blackmailed" 
President Jimmy Carter Into ap- 
proving the U.S. vote by threaten- 
ing to resign, since the envoy had 
already informed other Council 
members of the U.S. approval. 

Considering that McHenry Is 
black, and remembering the uproar 
which followed former UN am- 
bassador Andrew Young's resigna- 
tion last summer, such a develop- 
ment would have been politically 
unacceptable to the president. 

But other sources said that the 
administration was deliberately 
trying to make McHenry the "fall- 
guy" to protect Carter from an 
angry Jewish community during 
this election year. "McHenry was 
acting only on instructions from 
Washington," one responsible 
source insisted. "He's not a loose 
cannon like Young." 

In any cose, there was no ques- 
tion that Carter had approved the 
U.S. affirmative vote at the UN. 

The State Department, while try- 
ing to back off somewhat from the 
section on the dismantling of the ex- 
isting settlements, defended the 
"thrust” of the UN resolution. 

"The thrust of the resolution is 
consistent with U.S. policy," 
Res ton said. "Few resolutions turn 
out worded exactly as we would 
write them. Having expressed our 
opposition about the Idea of 
'dismantling' settlements, we 
decided we should vote for the 
resolution." . . 

But Heston and other U.S. -of- 
ficials could not recall one instance 
in U.S. diplomatic history when 
Washington voted in favour of a 
Security Council resolution with 
which it disagreed on a crucial sec- 
tion. 

Reston denied that the U.S. vote 
represented a change in U.S. 
policy. "Apart from the idea of 
‘dismantling’ settlements, we have 
consistently stated our opposition to 
Israel's policy of continuing to es- 
tablish and develop settlements in 
the occupied territories." 

In a carefully prepared state- 
ment read to reporters, Heston 
added: "Our support for Israeli 
security and well-being also 
remains firm and unwavering. This 
is a fundamental element in 
American foreign policy.” 

It was clear from the thrust of Ms 
remarks that the administration 
was trying to ease the crisis at- 
mosphere in U.S. -Israeli relations 
which seems to have developed 
since the vote. American official a 
ore hoping that the Israel cabinet 
will respond "moderately" today. 

In trying to reassure Israel, the 


State Department also Insisted that 
the U.S. opposes "any effort to 
change or amend Resolution 242 in 
any way.” 

This reassurance was apparently 
the result of Israeli complaints that 
the new resolution, by referring to 
the "Arab and Palestinian occupied 
territory, including Jerusalem" 
was going beyond Resolution 242. 
which only referred to 
"territories.” 

"We remain totally comitted to 
the success of he negotiations under 
the Camp David framework and 
believe they will provide the proper 
context for dealing with Issues such 
as the Israeli settlements In oc- 
cupied territory," Reston said. ___ 

Interior 'Minister Yosef Burg, 
returning from high-level 
autonomy negotiation sessions at 
The Hague, told reporters at Ben- 
Gurion Airport last night that the 
anti-kettlement resolution was 
probably inspired by France or Bri- 
tain. It showed that the Rogers plan 
was not dead, but merely put In cold 
storage. 

It would not help bring about an 
appropriate climate for the 
autonomy talks, he said. Burg add- 
ed that he saw the resolution as a 
result of the debate within Israel 
over settlement, and spoke of an 
"urgent need to return to internal 
consensus." 

Burg said he had heard nothing 
from U.S. presidential envoy Sol 
Liinowits "to worry Zsrael" during 
The Hague talks. 


Police stop protest 
against lDP iri ureas 


TEL HASHOMER (Itim). - A 
group of young demonstrators op- 
posing army service in the ad- 
ministered territories was dispers- 
ed by police yesterday at the gate of 
the army indu ction ba se here. 

The demonstrators assembled 
yesterday morning at tht camp 
gates, bolding placards and han- 
ding out leaflets denouncing 
military service In the territories. A 
large'crowd of onlookers gathered, 
and arguments developed. 

Police arrived and announced 
that the demonstration was illegal. 
When demonstrators refused to dis- 
perse. they were dragged away. 
Nine were arrested and later 
released on hall. 


ELECTED. — The Association of 
Correspondents acred! ted to the UN 
in Geneva yesterday elected 
Israel's Sari Rauber, correspon- 
dent for "Maarlv,** the Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency and Kol 
Yisrael as the association's vice- 
president. 


German judges hearing Nazi victims here 


By YA'ACOV FB1ED1XR 

; Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — The death march of a 
thousand Jewish prisoners from the 
forced-labour camp at 
Muehienberg, near Hanover in Ger- 
many. in the last month of World 
W&r n. will be relived this morning 
In. Magistrates' Court here where 
eye-witnesses are to testify against 
two junior 55 mea. 

2The three Judges of the Hanover 
c£urt. the prosecutor and two 
defence attorneys have come here 
for the hearing, which will be 
presided over by Judge Mlcha 
I4hdenstrauss. 

JThc German court is trying 55 
Rettenfuchrcr I lance corporals) 
Alfred Grams, 74, and Friedrich- 
WJIhelm Rex, 68. who are each 
charged with murdering 18 
prisoners by shooting them when 
Ufsy were unable to continue walk- 
ing. The accused, who are now 
pfisonera. have denied the charges. 

SMany of the participants in this 
dqath march had already survived 
a.islmilar march from a forced- 
labour camp near Auschwitz, which 
ua^s evacuated by the Germans in 
face of the Russian advance in 
January 13*3. 

-When the Allied armies ap- 
proached Hanover, the SS decided 


to march the prisoners to Bergen- 
Bclsen, about 70 kras. to the north, 
to prevent their being liberated. All 
prisoners who were too weak to go 
on were shot, and many others died 
of weakness or starvation. 


It is believed that some 150 of the 
participants survived and now live 
in Israel or other countries. Most of 
them declined to return to Ger- 
many ro testify at the trial, and the 
court decided to travel to hear 
their testimonies on the spot. 

In Israel, where they will stay until 
the end of the month, they will hear 
evidence in Haifa and Tel Aviv, and 
arc then scheduled to go to the U.S. 
and Australia for additional 
evidence. 


The chief of the Muehienberg 
camp. SS Scharfuehrer ffirat 
sergeant) Quack emak, was caught 
by the British army, sentenced to 
death and hanged In 1946. The other 
SS men on the 12-man camp staff 
"disappeared." 

The case against Grams and Rex 
was taken up following the chance 
discovery in 1977 by a German 

prosecutor of a meticulously kept 
record of the death march. In- 
cluding the names of all the 
prisoners, in a Dutch archive. 


representing the Hanover daily 
"Hannocverifche AUgemeine 
Zeltung," has come to Haifa to 
cover the hearings, for his paper. In 
an Interview, he said he saw this 
trial as prosecution of the lowest 
link of the chain. The officers, who 
had conceived the Idea of the death 
marches and Issued the orders that 
all stragglers must be shot, were 
getting away. Flreter said. 

Freter's- paper was Interested in 
the cose, not only because the 
march started from Hanover, but 
because it would probably be one of 
the last Nazi trials in Germany. He 
was also collecting impressions on 
the feelings and reactions of 
Israelis Vo the case, and the whole 
problem of retribution for the Nazi 
crimes against the Jewish people. 

Tuvia Friedman, director of the 
Nazi War Crimes Documentation 
Centre here, said that if the Ger- 
man authorities were really in- 
terested in bringing those responsi- 
ble for the death march to trial, and 
not paying lip service to Justice by 
charging the lowest SS men. it 
would be quite possible to discover 
the higher-ups responsible. 


German Journalist Hans Freter., 
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Departing Tel Aviv on March 3th 
Please call VIP Travel and Tours 
Hayarkon 130, Tel Aviv, Tel. 03*242181/2 
Ben Sira 3, Jerusalem, Tel. 02-224451/4 f 
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Yitzhak White, 53, 
of ‘Yediot Aharon of 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — The funeral of Yitzhak 
White, head of the Haifa bureau of 
"YedJoi Aharonat." was held 
yesterday. He died on Sunday after 
a tong illness. 

Among the hundreds of mourners 
were the city's mayor and chief 
rabbi. Haifa Knesset members, the 
management of his paper and 
many journalists. 


Snowed-out soccer 
slated for today 


tel aviv. — Five national league 
merer games postponed last Satur- 
day will be played this afternoon. 
The games are: Kfer Sava Hapoe) 
va. Jerusalem Be tar; Shlmftbun vs. 
Tel Aviv MaccaW; Petah Hkva 
Maecabi vs. Bccrshcba H&poel; 
Rnct Yehuda vs. Yehud Hapoe!; Tel 

£?r *?*.?*- «****»■ The games 
kick off al 3 p.m. 


CAPITAL 


(Conti aired from Pag* One) 


minhlonoh manor gifts. Lusty sing- 
ing emanated from Purim parties', 
and near jShabbas Square a frail 
young Hassid dressed In a golden, 
cloak supported a huge colleague 
who could plainly no longer dis- 
tinguish between Haman and 
Mordechal. 

Tracked army vehicles were used 
yesterday to open paths In 
cemeteries. There were eight 
funerals- in West Jerusalem, some 
of them held over from Sunday 
because of the storm. Black-garbed 
members of the burial society could 
be seen riding half-tracks. 


A family of 10 was made 
homeless by the melting snow last 
night, when their home in the Old 
City’s Moslem Quarter and an ad- 
jacent wall collapsed. 

Another Old CSty dwelling. In the 
Street of the Choir, also collapsed In 
the thaw. Both families spent the 
night with friends, and their hous- 
ing problems are now being dealt 
with by the municipality. 

Ail roads in the Negev were 
reopened to traffic by yesterday 
afternoon. Negev police said. 


Ya’acov Frledler adds; In Haifa, 
brilliant sunshine replaced -Sun- 
day's storms, bringing many 
Furim-costumed children into the 
streets. The last vestiges of h&O, 
which had collected in many Mount 
Carmel gardens, melted quickly in 
the sun. 


The 13 Egyptian sailors on board 
the coasters Radios and Muhl 
Edin. which had been brought Into 
Haifa by the coastal police on 
Saturday morning after they ran 
into difficulties In the high seas, 
spent yesterday sightseeing, buy- 
ing supplies and arranging for 
repairs to their vessels. 

Homes in Ramat Gan's Shfinin 
Havatikkn were without electricity 
for 24 hours after a cable fell in Sun- 
day's storms. 

The Jordan River bridges were 
closed Sunday and yesterday at the 
request of the Jordanian 
authorities, who apparently feared, 
flooding after the snows on the Joiv 
dan hills melted. CStrus growers 
from Gaza and the West Bank com- 
plained of losses because of the 
resultant hold-up of their lorries 
loaded with fruit for export to Jor- 
dan and beyond. 


Big buildup of PLO troops 
reported in Sidon area 


Jerusalem Fast Reporter 
METULLA. — . Travellers from the 
Sidon area yesterday reported a 
major buildup' of PLO. and. PLA- 
forces there following clashes 
between the Lebanese army and 
PLO troops near the city. 

They said that the South 
Lebanese town baa been hit for 
three consecutivedays by a general 
strike of shopkeepers to protest the 
clashes, and that light weapon and 
machinegun fire is heard oc- 
casionally In the 'town. ; ; 

At least four Lebanese soldiers 
were reported killed In the clashes. 
Including an officer originally from 


the .village®* ***£,* t &g£ 
controOed by MaJ. Sa** taw**- 


Many PLO men were also reported 

•killed. ... 

Lebanese newspapers reported 
that 130 of the country ® civilians 
were killed during February. of 
them Christians shot by the Syrian 
army In the northern town of Knat 
A delegation of Sidon residents 
met yesterday In Marjayoun with 
Haddad and briefed him on the 
situation. They declined to talk with 
reporters, but their spokesmanaWd 
that "since the coast was turned 
over to the terrorists, our Dives have' 
become hell. Now we are willing to 
accept aid from whoever offers It," 


NEW Co-L PACT 


(Continued Ironi Pago One) 

which they are to be paid to three 
tiroes the national wage, as com- 
pared to twice that figure at pre- 
sent. . ! 

Included in the salary on which 
Nil can be. charged will be ad- 
ditional Items such as travel, 
allowance, holiday pay, and 
telephone allowances. The present 
ceiling. 152,190, does not Include, 
these items, and the employee's' 
contribution is now 4.4 per cent. 

The April' "NU ceiling will be ZSS,- 
300 per month, and will include the 
extras. The employee’s contribu- 
tion win be 4 A per cent. 

The exact rate of the C-o-L will 
become known only when the 
February consumer Index is 
published. This Index will also - 
determine the exact rates to be 
deducted for Nil payments. All in- - 
dications are that the index will 
show' a rise of 6 per cent. 

Those earning IS2,830 a month In 
March will receive some 153,840, In. 
April, an Increase of 15990 a mouth, 
but their NU payment will go up 
from. 1596.30 to 15176.60 a month. 

Incomes o f IS2.B00 will go up to 
133,325, an increase of IS823. with 
the Nil payments rising from 
2596.30 to 25103. Salaries of 253,000 
.will go up to 152,590, whQe the NIT 
payments move from 1380 to 15119. 

Salaries of isi.soo win rise to 
151,855, with HU going up from 1566 . 
to IS85.30. Salaries of 351,330 will 
rise to lSl.635, with NH up from 


The Israel Defence Forces 

offer last respects to 
Palm ah Commander. 


Aluf (Res.) YIGAL ALL0N yt 


and otter condolences to the family, the Kibbutz, and the 
Labour Movement. 


BaifaeTEKan' 
Chief of Staff - 


Krik and Roberta Arrifins 

mourn the loos of their friend 


YIGAL ALL0N 


Embassy of the Netherlands 
Jerusalem 


We extend sincere condolences to 
BERNARD MOSKOWITZ 
and share in his grief at the passing of his father 


SHIMON M0SK0WITZ 




The Workers of 

Israel Consolidated Laundries Ltd. 


National Headquarters /Police Spokesman 
The Israel Police 


mourn the death of 


Rav-Samal Rishon 
SHIRA CAROL BOYER vt 

and otter condolences to the family. 


In very deep sorrow, we announce the passing of 
my dear husband, our dear father 


Sgan Aluf (Ro.) ELCHANAN SCHWALB 

son of Melr 


The funeral took place yesterday, March 3. 1980 at the Ho ion 
cemetery. 

Shiva at the home of the deceased. 14 Rehov AlharUi. Tel Aviv. 


Mourners: 

Gbaya attd Mtotaol SchwmXb 
Zdda Tdcboum sad family 
Martha BsambLatt and family 


Unveiling of the tombstone marking the Sbloahlm 
of our dear mother and grandmother 


FRUMA SHAPIRO 




will take place today, Tuesday, March 4 , 1980 
at Har Hamenuhot, Givat Shaul, Jerusalem. 
We will meet at the cemetery entrance,' 8.15 p.m. 


Shapiro sad Rafael! families 


IS59.40 to IS75J20. 

Salaries of IS1.000 become MV 

210. and the NH paymenCaonthem 
move from 3544 toIS5S.70. Salaries 
of 13800 become 13969, the NH ris- 
ing from 1335.30 to XS44.60. 

April's C-oL Increment will 
resemble those given in the past. 
Effectively, the rise will be 47 per 
cent, but From this will be deducted 
the Increment given to employees 
in January, which will make the 
April increment look smaller. 

The one weapon the government 
has In Its arsenal is the linking of 
tax brackets. This will be the focal 
point of Friday’s discussion 
between Meshel and Hurvits. 
Meshel has already served warning 
that he does not see the two-year C* 
o-L agreement as any substitute 
for renewed pay rise requests. 


BIRDS. — Bird-watching ex- 
peditions, free and open to the 
public, win he sponsored by the 
Society for the Protection of Nature 
field school in Eilat every Tuesday 
and Thursday through April. 
BATES. Ramie municipality 
has decided to hike city rates 
in the next financial year by 60 per 
cent on residential premises and by 
70 per cent for commercial and in- 
dustrial p r o pe r ty. 
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Francfchas uaied the tenti * 

self-determination." Earil^ - 

ftcial French statements In < 
tion- with 'the Palesttr 
referred to "legitimate 
the Palestinians. ■ - '■ y , - 

A French presidential sp<*tei-, r l 

was quoted as emphasising - , r 

"self-determination" must ber s *>’ 

in an overall context. Including ^ 
right of all states to the rejflo : 
eluding Israel, to v ? 

guaranteed and secure bord«T;. 
evacuation by ^rael of ■ 

territory occupied to the 1967 
die East war. 

Othcr sources, said the in. • •- 

consider UN Resolution &-■ 

longer sufficient for peace & 

Middle East, - and the Pal' ?' 1 
issue not an Issue of 
political one. Kuwaiti Minis.'- , 

State Abdul Aziz Hussein ha* 
communique as a "milestone^-. 

French- Arab cooperation. 
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Last Arab fami 


in Jewish Quary 
will leave today 


Jerusalem Post Repor ; >- ^ 
The last Arab family 
Jerusalem’s Jewish Qu^ " 
scheduled to be evicted tod :• ■; 

Ayub Hamis Tbutungi tw \. .?;• 
successfully in the Supreme 
to remain in the house he hi? - • 
in since 1935. He has decl.^ sc- 
offers of compensation made^ " >*s 
Company for the Reconstr*,-;-; ■ 
the Jewish Quarter: . . * <'£ r - 

The company set todays--' 
deadline for the removal 
Toutungl family, which 
children. 

MK Shulamlt Alonl 
telegram yesterday to the * 




tion. 

"For our honour and der 
Image, the order must be c* 
Immediately,” she said. * 
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The Minister of Labour and Social Affairs 
The Director-General 
and Staff of the Ministry 
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moum the death of 
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YIGAL ALL0N 
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PalmaJh Commander, 


former Minister , of Labour i 

One of tlm founderii of theHagana- ?. fel-ei- r 
arid the Israel Defence Forces - 

A shaper of Zsrael Labour and Society a 
■ ' y ■'■■■.-■ r ^ •• • ■ r 

His friends at the Ministry of Labour and Social ^ 

participate in the sorrow of the . JLJxsr 
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I mourn the untimely death of 
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a true friend, and lekder of his people 


Stanley Kerr 
Managing Director 



Israel-Australla Trade Co. (Fty.)l^ u. • ^ 

Sydney, Australia ^"ojailBO for 7 Vi 
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The World Union for Progressive Judaism 

sorely mourn the passing of a great leader 
statesman and friend 



YIGAL ALL0N 


With aaepse of great grief and loss 

THE DANCE LIBRARY OF ISRAEL a- . 

announces the passing of Its friend, teacher and dance educ^ 





FRED BERK 


New York City 
February, 26, 1980 
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We share the grief bf 
Yehuda, Dora and the Family 
on the death of 


REUVEN KAPLAN 






The funeral will take place today/ Tuesday' March 
cemetery of Kibbutz Ylsre'el. 
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'"Ha, 


ISAAC BRENNER 

P««d away on Miiroh 3, 1980 


Sadly missed by 

ftora^Slutiom ud Ettlr: 
Jodllliaad Momhe, Man, 


The funeral will be at if!* *- And Nj 
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‘ aerious challenge 
Sfnce : November 
. -deposed Nurredln al- 
lexnbarof a rival faction 
’alb. Party. ’Assad, a 




U.S. diplomats there very popular. 
In addition, U.S. economic 
assistance to Syria has dropped 
from 590m. two years ago to only a 
recommended $5ra. this year. 


bass jailed for 7 years 


By. tltlm). — Yosef 
wffl, ; bead of the so-called 
tatQaag** from Upper 
ivusenteoced yesterday 

■ 'fm years 
so years 
ges of 

guilty on 
and ask- 
pending’ 


against him be added to the indict- 
ment. He said he and members of 
Ms gang travelled from Nazareth to 
Tel Aviv to carry out their 
robberies. The gang was active 
from 1974. until last November, 
when JUlchaelshvlli was caught. 

The value of the stolen property 
was estimated at 13350,000, of 
which some IS40.000 worth has been 
recovered: 


iJMjl ti I] 
vtt+'JTX] 



for further details to: 

lOUBIST CENTER 

St. ‘Tel Aviv/47 BiS Leumi 

Information on banWn* V1U1 D 





stohdrhstiy opposed the linkage 
^ increments 


-T7-:- •••. , -- ~ uw increments 

jltfh, SjUirfart** 2 ?gV«lun should: raise teachers’ pay by no 
S»totor-'' than 10'per cent. y 


In the pa^t fortnight. Civil Ser- 
vice- -.Com mission officials and 
teachers' representatives have 
narrowed the difference to i 5 



Electricity men 
work to rule again 

. ,j4in»al«n Post Staff . 

Representatives of the Electric 
Corporation . national <. works com- 
niiM.cc' met yesterday with the 
Hist^drut and management on the 
workers' contract dispute, but the 
meeting ended wlthout.'agreement. 
according to a works committee 
statement 

The workers' national coor- 
dinating body yesterday cancelled 
the instruction to - . corporation, 
employees to work' overtime to 
repair faults caused by the extraor- 
dinary; weather conditions'. ' This 
means the employees go back to 
working to rule, refusing overtime. 

The coordinating body is. due to 
meet in Hade r a today to discuss 
further steps in the dispute, which 
centres on honouring the work con- 
tract 


Man held in Arab 
car damage case 

Ell Haze'ev, Involved last year in 
the beating up of Arab residents in 
Hebron, was remanded yesterday 
in custody for five' days on suspicion 
of taking part last Wednesday night 
in the vandalizing- of 27 vehicles in 
Halhcml. near Hebron. 

Police yesterday showed the 
Jerusalem Magistrate's Court a 
welder's glove found near the cars 
which 'they claimed belonged to 
Haze’ev. Police say the glove's 
fellow was - found during a 
search of Haze’ev’s home. Haze’ev 
has denied any connection with the 
episode and said he will not 
cooperate with the police. 

Haze’ev, police told the court, is 
Identified with Rabbi Meir 
Kahane’s Kach movement. 


Jalazoun refugees 
complain about IDF 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
' Residents of the Jalazoun refugee 
camp near R&ra&Uah have com- 
plained over the last few days that 
troops have kept them waiting in 
the cold and wet for- hours while 
questioning them.* - . ■ - 
Residents of. the camp, near the 
military government headquarters 
on the Ramallah-Nablus road, say 
that soldiers forced them to wait 
outride while asking them about 
stone-throwing attacks on Israeli 
ears. . . 

The camp has regularly been the 
scene of -such attacks on army and 
civilian vehicles,’ many belonging 
.to-' residents of -nearby Jewish 
settlements. 

... In the past few weeks the IDF has 
fenced oft a school inside Jalazoun 
to deter pupils from throwing 
stories at cars on the adjoining 
road. . 


<if ^ ii^’ 

to poison husband 

HAIFA (Itim). — A mother of eight 
and her brother-in-law were 
sentenced to five years in jail in the 
District Court here yesterday for 
conspiring to poison- the woman's 
husband. 

The court said that Slba 
Mohammed Hajl, 33, and her 
husband's brother, A}i Mohammed, 
35, both of Yasif , were having a love 
affair. The woman put rat poison in 
the husband's food last January, 
after the brother bought the poison 
at a chemist in Tel Aviv, the court 
heard. 

But the husband' detected a 
strange taste In Ms food, and took 
the plate to a doctor. 

The husband asked the court to 
exercise mercy, saying he was 
prepared to forgive both his wife 
.and his brother, on condition that 
the latter did not return to their 
home village. 


Dead Sea in a pill 

COPENHAGEN (JTA). — Water 
frog) the Dead Sea is the basis of a 
new treatment for psoriasis being 
developed at the University of 
Bergen in Norway. 

The university's dermatology 
department I- trying to produce a 
“Dead Sea pill*’ to be given to the 
chronically ill who cannot take the 
Dead Sea water baths on the spot. 

Psoriasis affects some 3 per cent 
of Scandinavians. 


FUNDS. — Haifa residents will be 
asked to help raise funds to buy 
special photographic equipment for 
the Intensive care unit at the town’s 
Carmel Hospital. The fund-raising 
campaign starts today. 



Yeahlva students celebrate Purim In Jerusalem’s Rehov Mea 
Shearim yesterday. iyomJ Zamir, scoop so > 


Land ownership issue halts 
Kiryat Arba expansion work 


By IAN BLACK 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

A Judea and Samaria Military 
Government review board yester- 
day, ordered suspension of all ex- 
pansion work for Kiryat Arba until 
a decision has been reached on the 
ownership of the land being used. 

The board, headed by legal af- 
fairs officer Pinhas Levy, said that 
all work on the cultivated part of 
Givat Haraina, wMch lies between 
Kiryat Arba and Hebron, musrt be 
stopped. The board gave a wide 
definition of what “cultivated” 
meant. 

The board met last week after the 
High Court of Justice rejected: an 
appeal against construction work 
by claimants to the 500-dunam site. 
The appellants say. all the;. land Is 


privately owned and that 90 per 
cent of it is intensively cultivated. 

The High Court referred the 
matter, in accordance with 
accepted procedure, to the review 
board to determine the precise 
details of ownership before 
deciding whether to reconsider the 
appeal. 

The board said that it considered 
“cultivation” to -include any part of 
the area which had been planted, 
sown or ploughed, or where stones 
had been removed. 

The attorney for the claimants, 
Felicia Langer, was informed of the 
board's decision yesterday. The 
claimants are headed by Hebron 
Mayor Fahd Kawasma, who says 
that Kiryat Arba is encroaching 
upon his municipal boundaries. 


Kinneret near flood level; 
plenty of water for summer 


By ZE’EV SCHUL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. — Water Commissioner 
Meir Ben-Melr may rescind water 
allocation restrictions planned for 
this summer and reinstate last 
year’s agricultural quotas, follow- 
yig the copious.ralnfall this winter, 
especially during- the past few 
weeks. 

Water reservoirs all over the 
country are full, and Mekorot is 
preparing to open the Kinneret 
sluice-gates near Degania as the 
lake fast approaches flood level. 


now designing a hydro-electric 
power station at the northern end of 
the lake, which will include a reser- 
voir and hold additional quantities 
of water. 

' If given the go-ahead, construc- 
tion work could start next year and 
be completed within a few years. 

The lifting of water restrictions 
this summer has become possible 
since saturation irrigation before 
the sowing of field crops will not be 
needed this year. 

Some damage has been done to 
vegetables, flowers and hothouses. 


Mekorot .spokesman Mordechai a ^ut the whrie j:ouptry.ns-i«-^QUth 
Yacobovitz 'said last night that the - Beers heba has JwLampIe .rain- 

lake had risen by 12 centimetres* 4 Tall to” keep *tWe ^oil* itooiat ‘for 


during the past 24 hours alone. 
Each centimetre, he said, la the 
equivalent of 1.6 million cubic 
metres of water. Flooded wadis all 
around the lake are discharging 
their brown swirling water into the 
Kinneret in addition to' the Jordan 
itself — foam-flecked from Its steep 
150-metre fall from Misbmar 
Hayarden some 12 kilometres to the 
north. ' 

Mekorot's national water carrier 
is working to capacity, pumping a 
million cubic metres per day out of 
the lake, three-fourths of it going to 
replenish the underground water 
table. In spite of this, the Kinneret 
rose by 35 eras during the three 
days ending yesterday bo only 80 
centimetres below . the spill-over 
point. 

Since the beginning of this winter 
the lake surface has risen by a total 
of over 2.5 metres, and the water 
has also sharply decreased In 
mineral content. . 

Replenishing the' underground 
water tables will continue, but it is 
unlikely that the deficit ac- 
cumulated during the past few 
years will be wiped out in a single 
season. In some places where the 
level had dropped by four or even 
five metres, It- has been restored to 
within one or two metres of normal. 
But the deficit will be carried over 
to next year. 

Plans to build dams lower than 
the Kinneret to catch some of Its ex- 
cess have been discarded for the 
time being. But water planners are 


GHAMPION. — Lightweight 
challenger Hllmer Kentyof the U.S. 
pummelled champion. Ernesto 
Espana of Venezuela with a 
relentless left jab to score a ninth- 
round technical knockout, on Sun- 
day in Detroit and win the World 
Boxing Association title. 


months to come. And there is at 
least one more usually rainy month 
ahead. 

With only a few exceptions, moot 
stations have already recorded 
over 140 per cent of the average 
winter rainfall. Among the highest 
have been Jerusalem with 207 per 
cent (790 mm.) and Jericho with 213 
per cent (240 ram.). 


Soldiers’ Welfare 
Society raffle begins 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - The Soldiers' 
Welfare Society annual raffle Is due 
to begin tomorrow when President 
Yitzhak Navon is to buy the first 
ticket at Belt Hanassl. 

The society will concentrate its 
activities .. on education 
programmes for illiterate soldiers 
this year, chairman Natan Nir said 
at a press conference to launch the 
raffle yesterday. He announced 
plans to build a school for soldiers 
in Galilee, and to complete a 
soldiers’ education centre near 
Netanya. 

Nlr said in the past Illiterate 
soldiers were not drafted, but the 
IDF's expansion meant the army 
now has to deal with young soldiers 
who “have never heard of the 
Entebbe operation and don't know 
when Jerusalem was united.” 

The society hopes to make IS4m. 
from this year's raffle, as against 
IL36m. (LSl.fim). last year. Prizes, 
of which ll.lli will be distributed, 
include a four-roomed fiat, new 
cars and colour television sets. 


Private farmers 
rap goVt policy 

TEL AVIV Utira). — Private 
farmers organized in the Farmers 
Association, have joined Moshavim 
and Kibbutzim in protesting the 
government's agricultural policy. 
But the Association declined to join 
a demonstration organized by the 
Agricultural Centre, viewing it as a 
political act directed against the 
government, according to associa- 
tion president Eliahu Isaacson, 
Likud MK Pessah G nipper and 
association director Shlomo 
Seism an. : 

The three, speaking at a press 
conference in Tel Aviv's Belt 
Sokolow on Sunday, said that the 
government's recent economic 
measures have brought agriculture 
to an almost catastrophic pass. 
They were particularly critics! of 
farmers having to pay 80-120 per 
cent Interest on loans. 


HerzHya factory bums 

HERZLIYA (Him). — A fire which 
broke out on Sunday evening in a 
furniture factory and timber 
warehouse In the industrial quarter 
of Herzliya Pituah raged 
throughout the night. Yesterday 
morning, 13 fire engines were still 
putting out the last of the flames. 

The cause of the fire is still un- 
known. Damage is estimated at 
millions of shekels. 


Stray bullet injures 
woman in passing car 

LOD (It±m>. — Daliya Ziv. 35, of 
Kibbutz Tzova was injured J ^hen 
she -was hit by -a stray bOBet'bn Sun- 
day.’ Sfie"wa§ ridfiig In’ a ’car'witfi her 
husband on the Tel Aviv- Jerusalem 
road when the mishap occurred. 

Police' arrested two Border 
Policemen who were in the area. An 
Investigation has revealed that the 
Injury was caused by a shot that 
went off by accident. 

Ziv was rushed to the hospital in 
Tzrifin and her condition was 
described as satisfactory. 



,1 


aftershave 
for men 


Clerk granted bail 
in El Ai fraud case 

TEL AVIV (Itim). — A Jerusalem! 
El Al booking clerk was granted? 
bail in the Magistrate’s Court herej 
today, after police had asked for fr>- 
remand on suspicion of fraud and* 
forgery. 

The police representative soldi 
the woman was suspected of Issuing* 
a number of false reservations oa! 
various El Al flights, and thenf 
cancelling them at the last mcf-I 
ment, thus artificially creating; 
space on the nights tor herself: As i < 
company employee, she could enri 
joy her benefit of free travel only; 
when there was a vacancy on aii- 
aircraft. ; J 


Forest in Israel V\ 

for Danish queen ;j 

COPENHAGEN (JTA). TheJ 
Danish Jewish community hasj 
launched a subscription to plant a* 
10.000-tree forest in Israel in honour* 
of Queen Margarethe’s 40th birt££ 
day. Thousands, Including Prim5> 
Minister Anker Jorgensen, ha 1 
already subscribed. 

The forest will be inaugurated 
the queen’s birthday, April 16. 


Mexican president’s _ 
sister here for visit J 

Margarita Lopez Portillo. atstejT 
of the Mexican president, arrives 1 
here today for a five-day visit. 

Portillo, a well-known figure in 
Mexico's cultural life, is a writer 
and poet who heads her country’s, 
radio, television and cinema’ 
authority. She has also been direc- 
tor of the Mexican national theatre.* 
Warmly sympathetic to the Stat£ 
of Israel and the Jewish people* 
Portillo Is now making her second' 
visit here. . • h 

Portillo will be the guest of Oflra 
Navon. She will meet with Presi- 
dent Yitzhak Navon, Premier ; 
Men ahem Begin and others. ‘ Ac- . 
companytng her Is an official party 
that Includes. a number of Mexfcatf? 
Jewish leaders. ' H 


■r«L we 


Tel Aviv, Frankfurt * & 
in friendship pact 

Jerusalem Post Reporter . -!> 

TEL AVIV- — A friendship . paci^ 
between Tel Aviv and FrankfurtT’-, ■ •£ 
• wM^on^uaed'yeBfet^y&y * * 

; Sb’Tomo'Lam "SftanifiP GttWaffr'-..:- 

' counterpart, Walter WaHmaim. => 

It calls for. cooperation between ij ; - 
the two cities in education, culture*!* .' 
tourism and social affairs, plus an ’ 
exchange of youth groups, cone*, 
grasses and other events. _ 

The cornerstone will be lai(P - 
tomorrow In Hadar YoseTC 
neighbourhood for a youth centre tjj£ 
which the Frankfurt municipality; 
has contributed IS4m. 

. .. : ?V: 


HOW TO msURE 
YOUR PROPERTY 
AT HALF PRICE 


your business trip 
_jsour business 

Tour Darom 

’ The Business Man’s 

JRmPir Travel Agency 




lei Aviv 
98, Ibn Gvirbl St. 
Ph; 238-161 
237-333 

Rehovot 
194. Herzl St. 
i Ph: 054-71886 
054-71887 


. ; ri's.i'w 




habtb AND PE NINA FELDMAN 

formerly of 7-Hagana K., Kiryat Motrkln axe requested, 
for their own benefit, tp contact 

Stamuel Kluger, 5 Disraeli St., Haifa. TeL MrMHW*. 

Shmnel Kluger, 

Executor of the Estate of the lai* 

. Gusto Kat* 


How can you insure your property at half price? 

Insure it only against risks that you yourself cannot shoulder 
— fire, major theft, flood, etc. This can be done through any 
of the. companies in the Hassneh Group. 

In Hassneh's new plan, you save up to half on the usual 
property insurance premium, but will be insured against risks 
for which you really need insurance. In fact Hassneh offers 
you insurance according to the actual value of your property 
and you get a considerable discount. In times of rapid 
inflation this should be considered. 

Ask your insurance agent today for further details of this 
property insurance plan, with discount up to half price. 

You get - 

20% discount by excluding the first IL 5,000 of claim 
30% discount by excluding the first I L 10,000 of claim 
35% discount by excluding the first I L 15,000 of claim 
40% discount by excluding the first 1 L 20,000 of claim 
50% discount by excl uding the first I L 25,000 of claim 

•"Kof Bitouah LaBayii Ve'Lamishpaha" Policy 




THE HASSNEH GROUP 


INWUMANCa eOMMNY OF HMMl LTD. 


ZUR Insurance Co. Ltd. 
SAMSON Insurance Co. Ltd. 
ROTEM Insurance Co. Ltd. 
BIDERM AN Insurance Co. Ltd. 
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Mugabe seen winning 
Rhodesian elections 


SALISBURY (Reuter). — Counting 
of votes in Rhodesia's in- 
dependence election started yester- 
day and Marxist-leanlng guerrilla 
leader Robert Mugabe is expected 
to top the poll. 

But few believe his party will 
have an overall majority and the 
first government of the new In- 
dependent Zimbabwe Is thought 
likely to be a coalition. 

The result of the three-day elec- 
tion last week is expected to be an- 
nounced early today. 

The bulk of the Commonwealth 
force which monitored the bush war 
cease-fire yesterday began 
withdrawing from assembly camps 
they have shared with 22.000 
guerrillas for the past two months. 

British military sources said only 
about 100 British soldiers of the 
original five-nation force of 1,300 
were staying, as part of the gradual 
handover of responsibility to the 
Rhodesian police and security 
forces. 

The sources said 64 British troops 
would remain in the assembly 
camps. Another 35 would be in 
special camps to train guerrillas 
And security forces who are being 


integmted Into one army. . 

The election result was expected 
to be communicated to British 
governor Lord Soames as well as 
the Rhodesian administration and 
black political parties last night. In- 
formed sources said the official an- 
nouncement was being delayed to 
give Lord Soames time to consider 
the situation* 

Bishop Abel Muzorewa, who won 
a general election last April which 
was not contested by Mugabe or his 
Patriotic Front co-leader Joshua 
Nkomo. said that last week's poll 
was not free or fair. 

Ian Smith's all-white Rhodesia 
Front, the rebel group which ruled 
the country for 15 years, and 
Joshua Nkomo’s Patriotic Front 
party also charged that Intimida- 
tion influenced the vote. They also 
complained of other i regularities, 
including multiple voting in the 
absence of national registration. 

Mugabe hga urged Soames and 
some of the Commonwealth troops 
to remain behind for up to three 
months as a "deterrent” against a 
possible coup by the white-led 
mainly-biack army the guerrillas 
fought for seven years. 


Saudis tracking destination of oil 


BAHRAIN (Reuter). — Saudi 
Arabia has tightened the terms of 
its oil sales contracts banning com- 
mission payments and ensuring 
that no crude reaches South Africa 
or Israel, the authoritative "Middle 
East Economic Survey” said 
yesterday. 

The Nicosia-based "Oil Industry 
Journal'' said that, under a clause 
introduced Into all oil sales con- 
tracts. the buyers of Saudi crude 


must undertake not to pay any com- 
mission to any party connected 
with the contract. 

The magazine said contracts 
would be cancelled if the clause was 
infringed. 

New regulations in force since 
last January also required Saudi oil 
clients to present documentation 
tracking the crude into the refinery, 
to prevent it from reaching South 
Africa or Israel. 



THE BATTERY 
THAT NEVER NEEDS 
A DROP OF WATER! 



Corrosion free 
Sealed cover 


Maintenance 

free 

More power 


America's 1980 model cars come with 
GOULD batteries as original equipment 

Buy the battery of the future today - GOULD. 
Demand the battery that will solve your starting problems 

Soie Agent for Israel POLAK Bros. Ltd. 

19 Lincoln St. Tel Aviv, P.O.B.884, Phone 284976. 

Haifa and North: Goldrwr (Before Refinery). 04-702519 
Beer-Sheve and South: Electric Service for Care "Shaoul" 

Eror Hataasiyah Hevron Rd. 057-351 1 1 
Jerusalem Area: Paul Birgkto. Ben Sira 18. St-. 02-221 182 

Ask for it by name GOULD American batteries 
at your service station. 

In the U.SA.- 5-year guarantee by J. C. Penney. 



JERUSALEM 
STMmONY a 
ORCHESTRA I 

Cart BERTN CM£f CONDUCTOR ANO musical ORECIOR 


SYMPHONY CONCERT No. 8 


Conductor. VOAV TALM1 
Soloist: CLAUDE FRANK, Piano 

Programme: 

GELBRUN: 4 Pieces for Strings 

BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 4 in G Major for Piano and Orchestra 
BRAHMS: Symphony No. 2 in 0 Major 

At 8-00 p.m. in the Foyer, a "Concert Preview." 

Mr. Un Epstein will discuss the evening's programme. 

Admittance for ticket holders only. 

At the Jerusalem Theatre 
Tuesday. 4.3.80 {Series 31 

Wednesday. 5.3.80 {Series 41 

Thursday. 6.3.80 (Series 5} 

at 8.30 p.m. 

Tickets available et the Jerusalem Theatre boa office {Tel. 667167) 
and at all ticket agencies in town. 


p.m. 



After weeks in a Teheran heart clinic, Ayatollah Khomeini was 
allowed to leave on Sunday. Khomeini’s son, Ahmed, and a doctor 
support him as he walks to his waiting car. (upi telephoto) 

Firing squad kills seven Iran rebels 


Bogota to guerrillas: 
keep only diplomats 


Afghan rebels 
admit heavy 
battle losses 

ISLAMABAD. — Afghan rebels ad- 
mitted hcavv losses In one Com- 
munist attack between Kabul and 
the Pakistani border but claimed 
severe Afghan army casualties In 
two battles and the capture of a 
town in the area. 

Soviet Mig jets and helicopter 
gunships bombed and strafed the 
rebel-held village of Kot east of the 
Afghan capital, killing 50 Moslem 
insurgents, the rebels reported. It 
was one of the highest tolls ad- 
mitted by them in nearly two years 
of guerrilla war against the Com- 
munist regime. 

An account of the fighting issued 
on Sunday in Pakistan by the rebel 
Hlzbe Islami. or Islamic Party, 
said the rebels captured the village 
Ln NAngarahar province several 
days ago. and the Russians were 
trying to drive them out. 

The rebel statement also 
claimed: 

• Rebel forces killed 90 Afghan 
army troops and four Soviet ad- 
visers in a battle at Nazian, a 
village in the same province. Eigh- 
teen rebels died in the fighting, and 
Soviet air raids killed 80 civilians. 
Including women and children, in 
the area. 

■ Guerrillas captured the town 
of Sultanpur and killed 40 govern- 
ment soldiers In a series of battles 
near Jalalabad. 120 km. east of 
Kabul. It said 30 government 
soldiers were taken prisoner. 

None of the rebel claims could be 
confirmed; 

Radio Kabul said President 
Babrak Karmal's government on 
Saturday freed 112 persons 
arrested after the anti-Soviet 
rioting and street battles in the 
Afghan capital February 22-23. The 
broadcast said the release was 
recommended by a government 
commission set up to investigate 
the riots in which an estimated 300 
civilians were killed and 1,000 in- 
jured. 

Karmal has reiterated that Soviet 
troops will remain in Afghanistan 
until ail conspiracies against his 
country have been eliminated. 
Radio Kabul also reported. But he 
said that Afghanistan would remain 
non-aligned and he appealed to 
Moslem guerrillas to lay down their 
arms. (AP, Reuter) 

U.S. blizzard 
leaves at least 
20 people dead 

NEW YORK (Reuter). — A record- 
breaking snowstorm chilled much 
of the U.S. oh Sunday, spreading a 
deadly mantle on roads and sending 
temperatures plummeting. At least 
20 deaths were blamed on the storm 
and snow-covered bodies were 
found in the states of Missouri and 
Virginia. 

The storm moved over the mid- 
Atlantic coast after dumping 30 
cm. of snow ln parts of Indiana and 
Ohio and extending its grasp as far 
south as Louisiana. In heading out 
to sea before reaching New 
England, the storm continued the 
pattern of the 1978-80 winter season 

— virtually no snow for the 
northeast. 

The storm left a steadily in- 
creasing number of highway deaths 

— two in Pennsylvania, six in the 
Cincinnati area, four ln North 
Carolina, one In Kentucky, two in 
South Carolina, and two in 
Missouri. Two men died ln a 
weather-related boating accident in 
North Carolina. 


Thais choose new PM 

BANGKOK lAP). — The Thai 
parliament on Monday elected Gen. 
Prem Tlnsulanond. a 59-year-old 
career military officer who entered 
politics just three years ago. to be 
the nation's new prime minister. 

Prem defeated former prime 
minister Kukrit Pramoj by a 395-to- 
80 vote. 


TEHERAN. — An Iranian firing 
squad executed seven members of 
the Forghan rebel group early 
yesterday less than 24 hours after 
the nation’s prosecutor-general 
charged a leading U.S. embassy of- 
ficial with links to their secret 
organization and asked that he be 
turned over to the revolutionary 
courts. 

Iran's ruling revolutionary coim- 
cil meanwhile decided unanimously ' 
yesterday that the five-man UN 
commission here will meet with the 
American embassy hostages, a UN 
spokesman said. But there was still 
no indication of when the meeting 
would take place. 

UN spokesman Samir Sambar 
said the assurance of a meeting 
with the hostages was delivered 


AMSTERDAM (AP). — 

Widespread rioting broke out here 
yesterday after police moved in 
massive force to clear streets 
barricaded by squatters in a section 
of the city close to Amsterdam’s 
famed Concertgebouw. 

The barricades were levelled to 
the ground by more than 1,000 
police using armoured cars and a 
detachment of army bulldozers. 

Then fighting broke out in the 
centre of the city as supporters of 
the squatters staged 
demonstrations near the Palace on 
the Dam. 

Thirty-five persons. Including 15 
police officers, were reported In- 
jured in the clashes and taken to 
hospital. 

The police move followed several 
months of tension between city 
authorities and squatters — people 
without homes — who are deman- 
ding the right to live unmolested in 


COLOGNE, West Germany (AP). 
— A 59-year-old former SS member 
sentenced to prison for his role in 
deporting thousands of French 
Jews to death camps was set free 
yesterday pending appeal of his 
conviction. 

The Cologne state court approved 
the release of Ernst Helnrichsohn, 
sentenced last month to six years 
imprisonment, after his attorney 
posted a 200.000 mark (IS452.000) 
bond. 

Citizens from the Bavarian 
village of Buergstadt raised the bail 
money, officials said. Heinrlchsohn 


RIOTS. — Some 500 Indians were 
reported injured on Sunday evening 
when police used batons and tear 
gas to disperse a rioting crowd 
protesting Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi's dismissal of the Tamil 
Nadu state assembly. 


yesterday morning during a one- 
hour meeting between the commis- 
sion and Iranian Foreign Minister 
Sadegfa Ghotbzadeh, who promised 
such a meeting last week. 

The prosecutor-general has told 
Ghotbzadeh to hand over U.S. 
diplomat Victor Tomseth for 
questioning. 

Tomseth took refuge in the 
Foreign Ministry when students 
took over the U.S. embassy last 
November. 

The prosecutor wants him to ex- 
plain a document, revealed by the 
students, about the shadowy 
Forghan group. Tomseth allegedly 
minuted the document, a routine 
report by an embassy staffer now 
out of Iran, when It was submitted. 
(AP. Reuter). 


empty premises and accuse the city 
of tolerating unbridled property 
speculation while doing little or 
nothing to relieve the capital's 
housing shortage. Around 6,000 
squatters are said to be living in 
Amsterdam. 

In fighting around Dam Square, 
half a dozen demonstrators fled Into 
the 15th century NIeuwe Kerk 
where Princess Beatrix Is to be in- 
stalled as Queen of the Netherlands 
on April 30. 

The focus of the trouble was a 
four-storey house believed to be oc- 
cupied by some 30 squatters, wbo 
with the help of supporters repelled 
a police attempt to evict them on 
Friday night. The house lies some 
600 metres from the 
Concertgebouw. 

The squatters were barricaded 
inside the building and barricades 
had also been thrown across the 
adjoining streets. 


served as mayor of the town until 
his conviction last month on the war 
crimes charges. 

The court turned down a petition 
from Heinrlcbsohn's codefendants, 
Kurt LIschka and Herbert Hagen, 
for release pending their appeals. 
Lischka. former Gestapo chief of 
Paris, and Hagen, a former SS of- 
ficer, were sentenced to terms of 10 
and 12 years. 

Under terms of his release, 
Helnrichsohn must report once a 
week to the police, surrender his 
passport and notify authorities if he 
moves. 


The Midrasha 
"Purim Pius" Programme 

An *v«ning o! greet entertainment — 
for women only. 
Wednesday. March 5, 7.30 pjfi. 
Moved to Beit Ha'am. 

Tickets et door. 


BOGOTA (AP). — Hie Colombian 
-government says it has proposed 
that the guerrillas holding the 
Dominican Republic's embassy 
keep as hostages only the 20 foreign 
diplomats and two Colombian of- 
ficials they captured and let the 
rest of their captives go. 

There was no immediate 
response from the armed group of 
leftists who invaded the embassy 
during a diplomatic reception last 
Wednesday. 

The 29 guerrillas freed a doctor 
and four waiters on Sunday after a 
90-mlmrte negotiating session held 
in a truck parked outside the em- 
bassy. They released 19 other 
hostages last Thursday and Friday, 
Including all 15 women, and are 
believed still holding 38. 

"The government’s proposition is 
that only the diplomats and Foreign 
Ministry officials who were atten- 
ding the party when the embassy 
was taken by assault should 
remain,” a Foreign Ministry 
source reported. 

The 36 remaining hostages In- 
clude 15 ambassadors or acting am- 
bassadors, five other foreign 
diplomats, two Colombian protocol. 


ROME ( AP) . — The Italian soccer 
putalic was shaken yesterday by 
charges from persons described as 
disgruntled bettors that some of 
Italy's top players took bribes to in- 
fluence games. 

The charges, made In a formal 
complaint to a state attorney, nam- 
ed 2i players from the first division 
and six from the second division. 

According to front-page accounts 
ln Italian newspapers, the list In- 
cluded two players on the national 
team. Paolo Rossi and Bruno Gior- 
dano, the two top scorers in the 
current championship. 

The complaint, filed by a lawyer 
on behalf of two men said to "fear 
for their lives,'' capped weeks of 
rumours of a major betting scan- 


office rs, a photographer and 
reporter for a Colombia 1 
diplomatic magazine, employees 
the Dominican Embassy an 
others. One of the ambassador 
held is Israeli Ambassador Ells 
Barak. 

The meeting in the van on Sund 
morning between a masked womf 
member of the guerrilla band &r 
Deputy Foreign Ministers Rami: 
Zambrano and Camilo Jimenez wa- 
the first between any of , '“ 
guerrillas and representatives <■ 
the government. 

The guerrillas, members of s 
ultra-leftist organization colled M 
19, are demanding $50 m. in cash, 
the release of 311 other M-19 
members they claim are in jail, 
safe conduct for all of them out of 
the country, and worldwide 
publication of an anti-government 
manifesto. 

A high-ranking Colombian of- 
ficial said last Saturday that his 
government was willing to give the 
guerrillas safe conduct out of th* 
country. 

President Julio Cesar Turbay' 
office said on Sunday that moi 
talks would be held with t) 

guerrillas. 


dal. Commentators said It Is el! 
the biggest hoax or the big* 
scandal ever to hit Italian footi 

If the charges are proven, 
players named would be banr 
from the game for life. There wt 
also be repercussions on the wee 
state-run soccer pool, a ms 
source of revenue for the It?.' 
Olympic Committee. Italians 
down $6.7m. on a slate of 13 ga. 
played on Sunday. 

The men who filed the compln. 
acted on behalf of a group of betts 
said to have lost more than $U 
this year to illegal bookmaker 
Hie reason, the complaint claim* 
was that the players took brib 
but didn't always keep their wo 
and try to lose tbe games. 
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TOURISTS ARE INVITED 

fo an EVENING OF 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

on all aspects of life in Israel. 


Thursday, March 6. 1980. at 9.00 p.m. 
at the Olive Room of the King David Hotel in Jerusalem. 


Sponsored by 


Tour Va'aleh 

W.Z.O. Aliyah and Absorption Dept. 
5 Ben Yehuda Street, Jerusalem 
Tel. 02-639261 

RRKKSZS 



Bank Irani (SvdinS rm 

MMMJl DUMW) 

Jerusalem Tourist Centre 
47 Jaffa Road 


N, Korea sends out reunification feelers 


SEOUL (Reuter). — North and 
'South Korean government 
representatives will meet today 
south of the common Korea border 
for the first time in five years to dis- 
cuss a venue for a proposed 
meeting between their two prime 
ministers. 

But after two previous rounds of 


preliminary talks at the border ar- 
mistice village of Panmunjom las 
month. Southern officials doub. 
whether there will be an early 
agreement on "anything substan- 
tive” towards arranging *• 
Northern-proposed premia 
meeting, which would disci 
possible reunification 


IF 


you happen to be staying at or 
visiting one of the IRH Israel 
Resort Hotels (Sharon, Herzlia. 
Galei Kinnereth, Tiberias. Sinai, 
Tel Aviv. Rimon Inn. Safad or 
Neptune. Eilat) you can sub- 
scribe on the spot to The 
Jerusalem Post International 
Edition, the 24-page wrap up of 
all the news from Israel, air- 
mailed every week to over 
ninety countries. 

Jbst ask at the reception desk. 




fcS STRICTLY 

kosher 

AMERICAN 
MEAT SERVICE 

Serving greater Tel Aviv 
: Jerusalem — Beeraheba areas. 

I Prices Include delivery. 

Would you believe us if 
we told you that there ate , 
SHOPPING DAYS! 
TQPESSAH? 

'Place your order now and ) 
get delivery any time j 
before the Hagim. j 

Supervision bf'thc Rabbinate _' i 
Pelah Tlkva * 

.Rabbl Spring and D. Silvcrzlctn I 
| Phone or write: < 

7 Bebov Hagra. BEHOVOT 
•Tel. 034-76349, 03-0S11S8 
JERUSALEM: Tel. 02-BOUS9 
BEERS HE BA : Tel. 057-71538 
YAM1T: Tel. 057-87175 



SCHOOL OF TOURISM 
1980/81 COURSES 

Registration has opened for: 

GUIDES COURSE 

Course for Travel Agency, Air Travel and Tourism 
Workers m 

The courses will open in October 1980. 

Guidance leaflets and application forms are available a • 
locations; 

JERUSALEM: 

School of Tourism, 4 Mevo Ham atm id (entrant , 
Hillel. near the old Shekem); Sun., Tue., Thur.. 

12 noon. 

TEL AVIV: 

Municipal Secondary School, 19 Rehov Striker; Stu ’ 
Thur. 8-8 p.m., and Tue., 9 a.m.12 noon. 

HAIFA: 

Ort School, Rehov Hanna Sene ah. Sun., Mon., Wed. 6- 
And- at any Government Tourist Information Office (any day 

Those who speak required languages will receive prefere 
allocation of places on the courses. 

Registration will close on April 10, 1980. 
Number of places limited. 


Amsterdam police, squatters 
in street battles over housing 


Germans raise bail to free SS man 


'Italian footballers won’t stay bribed’ 


ENTERTAINMENT 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: R.10 English 9. 8.30 
Math /Geometry 8. 9.00 English 8. 9.20 
English S. 9.40 Language Corner. 

10.10 English 9. 10.30 Geography 7. 

11.10 English 7. 11.30 

Algebra. 'Geometry 8. 12.00 English 

10. 12.20 Math 7. 12.40 

Science. 'Physics 7-B. la. 00 

Mathematics. 13.30 Society and 
Culture. 15.00 Science 6. Nature, 
f repeats! 15.30 Language Corner 

14.00 Ma Pltom. 16 30 Everyman’s 
Unlvemlty 

CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 May a the Bee — animated 
series 

17.59 "Faster, Higher, Stronger" — 
sports magazine 

ARABIC- LANGUAGE programmes: 
in. 30 News roundup 
18.32 Special regards 

19.00 Family magazine 

19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume 

at 20.00 with a news roundup 
20.03 Disco Parly • • entertainment 

20.30 Knlhntek - weekly consumer 
rnag«*in<: 

21 00 Mahal newsreel 

21 MHataf-Palnh weekly language 

corner 

21.40 The Paper Chase 

22.23 Ballet: The Israel Classical 


Ballet dances to Johann Strauss’s 
Graduation Ball 

22.95 Meeting for Two — Yitzhak Uv- 
ni hosts satirist Ephraim Klahon 

23.29 Almost Midnight — News 
JORDAN TV (unofficial! : 

17.40 Cartoons. 18.30 French Hour. 

18.30 iJTV 3> Code R. 19.00 News In 
French. 19.00 News in Hebrew. 19.45 
Magazine Zero-One. 22.00 News In 
Arabic. 20.30 All ln tbe Family. 21.10 
The Brontes of Haworth. 22.00 News 
in English. 22.15 Crown Court 


ON THE AIR 


First Programme 

7 07 mliTrni : M'is:irl: Divertimento 
Nr. 4 ; J.C Bach: Ortonc Overture: 
Schubert: Dcr Hirt auf dom Fclscn 
1 Clin Ynrnn. Ylnrael Zohar. Idlth 
Evil; Chopin: Ballade No. 4 In F 
Minor 1 Claudio Arrnuj 
k ns 1 Hierro 1 : Mendelssohn: Plano 
Chnrrrtn No. 2 iMurray Perahla): 
Trliuiktivsky: Nutcracker Suite, 

ballet miij>in 
in rtf Radio Story 

in. 15 Elementary School Broadcasts 

in 35 irxmn in Spoken Arabic 

in. -10 Education for Ail 

11.(3 Elementary School Broadcasts 

11.33 From the Treasures of Jewish 

CummiinilicH in Israel 

12 03 1 Mirren 1 : Nahum Shofman, 


piano — Theodore Holdhelm: 12 
Miniatures; Mozart: Fantasy In C 
Minor 

13. 'XI 1 stereo 1 : Tunes from Musicals. 
Operettas and Films 

14.10 Children's programmes 

15 25 Lesson in spoken Arabic 
13.55 Notes on a new book 

16.03 f stereo •: Strauss: Waltz: 
DIUcrsdorff : Violin Concerto: Lizrt- 
Busnni: Spanish Rhapsody 'Felicia 
Blumcnih.il) : Lortzlng: Opera Ex- 
cerpts 

17 35 Programmes for Olim 
20.05 Concert Introduction 

20.30 1 stereo » : The Jerusalem 
Symphony Orchestra. Yoav Talml 
enndueting. with Claude Frank, piano 
- Arthur Geibrun: Four Pieces for 
Strings: Beethoven' PU no Concerto 
No 4 In C Major; Brahma: 
Symphony No 2 in D Major, op. 73 
2T..ftfi Judaism and Western Civiliza- 
tion 

DO. in 1 stereo 1 : Music from the 
Baroque and the Renaissance periods 

Second Programme 

7 00 This Morning — news magazine 

8.10 Good Morning — songa. chat 

10.10 At Hnme 

12.na Productive Pa« - programme 
for workers and employers 

12.30 Road safety broadcast 

13 nn Midday -• news commentary, 
music 

14.10 Around the world with songa 

13.03 Sephardi songs 

16 10 Confrontation 

17 10 Gmrt House - trial dramatiza- 
tion 


18.19 Weekly religion magazine 
18.38 Sports magazine 
18.18 Bible Reading — Samuel H. 4 
19.00 Today — people and events In 
the news 

20.10 Literary magazine 
21 . 0 s Cantorial music 

22.09 On Death — panel discussion 

23.09 Two by Two — marriage 
counselling 


Army 

6.30 University on the Air — Yornm 
Jacobson talks about the KabbaJa 
7.07 ”707'* — ‘ Alex Anski presents 
selections of music and Items from 
the morning newspapers 
".os fPF Morning Newsreel 
fl .05 Songs 
1O.05 Mnrnlng Party 
1 1 .48 Quarter to Twelve - current af- 
fairs 

12 nil l.unrh Hour -- with EH Ylaraeli 
H os Have ,i Good Time - Billboard 
»*f entertain menl program mm. Inter- 
views and reviews 

16 03 Jazz - Famous trumpet players 
•■f the Mi 

17 ns inF Evening Newsreel 

is. ns Rti.td Tracks - road safety 
scries 

in n 5 Ruck Plus 

21 on Milhut newsreel 

2i nr. University on the Air ircpcatl 

22.03 T 'f might music and Interviews 

prrscnlcd hy Michael Handclsaitz 

23 43 IDF Midnight newsreel 

on nr, Night Rlrds songs, chat with 

Eli Y Israeli 


Broadcasts in EngUsb 

7.00 (Fourth. Fifth) • 

14.00 (Fourth. Fifth) • 

18.00 I Fourth 1 * 

20.00 (Fourth I • 

22.00 (Fifth)” 

00.30 (Fifth) * 

■ Fourth programme: 737 kHz. 
Jerusalem area 67«: central Israel 
1029 

* Fifth programme: Short wave and 
FM 88 J MHz. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
SELECTIONS 

French 

7.15 (Fourth. Fifth) is min. Including 
review of Hehrew press 

14.30 (Fourth. Fifth) 30 rain. 

18.0S (Fourth) 5 min. 

20.13 (Fourth) 15 min. 

22.30 1 Fifth I 25 min. 

24.00 (Fifth) 30 min. 

Yiddish 8.25. 18.30 (First) 

Hungarian 19.19 iFlflhl 15 min. 
Saturdays (First) 30 min. 

Rumanian 6.20 (First), 19.15 (First, 
Fifth l 

Brsfrilff 6-20 (First), 19.15 (First. 
Fifth! 

Georgian 6.10 (First). 19.13 (First, 
Fifth) 

Lad I do 6. 39 (First!. 20.00 (First. 
Fifth 1 

Mognthl 6.40 (First), 19.45 (First. 
Fifth) 

Bufcharlan 8.05 (First) 

CastllUan Spanish 6.45 (First) 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM 4, 7. 8 
Eden: Airport 80 — The Concorde; 
Edison: The passage: Hablrah: 
Beyond the Poseidon Adventure; 
Kflr: A Man, a Woman and a Bank ; 
Mitchell: Money Movers 7, 9: Tue. 
also at 4; OrgU: The Marriage of 
Maria Braun; Orion: The Great San- 
tlnl 4. 6.43, 9: Ora*: And Justice for 
All 4. 6.30. 9: Ron: "10": Small 
Auditorium Blnyenel Ha’ooma: The 
Tin Drum 8.30. 9.13: Israel Museum: 
Paint Your Wagon 8. 8.30; Cinema 1: 
Dona Flor and her Two Husbands 7, 
9.19 

TEL AVIV 4.30, 7.1S. 8-30 
Alien by : The Godfather 3 . 8.30; Ben- 
Yrhudu: The Tin Drum 3.45. 8.30. 
9.13: Chen: The Houao on Garibaldi 
St.: Cinema Oaa: My Name !e 
Nobody: Cinema Two: Loves of a 
Bland: Defect: Kramer ye. Kramer 
7.15. 9.30; Drive-In: Lost and Found 
7.30. 9.30: Black beard's Tattoo 5.30; 
Esther: "10": Gat: Bambl 4.30, 8.30, 
8.30: Gordon: The Way We Were; 
Hod: Venus: Umor: K)ute; Maxim: 
The Marriage at Maria Braun; 
Mogmlil: And Justice for All 4.30, 7. 
9.30: Ophlr: The Fantastic 7: Orly: a 
M an Called Intropid; Paris: The 
Rocky Horror Picture Show 10. 12. 2. 
4,7.19.9.30: Peer: The Great Santinl; 
Ramat Aviv: Rocky R T.15, 9.30; 
Shahaff: Hair 4.19. 7. 9.30: Studio: La 
Lund 8.30. 9. 13; Tcbelel: Paper 
Moan: Te| Aviv: Patrick; Zalon: 


.Ratals Plan: Tel Aviv \ 
Brother Can You Spare a D] 
Films by D.W. Griffith 9. 

HAIFA 4, 6.45, 9 
Amphitheatre: Papliian; 
The Warriors: Atzmon: Beat 
Chen: Last Tango In Parts 
Man in the Iron Mask, 10, 2. 
Fury. 12 . 4. 9; Miron: Joan 
non-stop perfs. : Moriah: "1 
Orah: Hardcore: Ordan: T 
Kid. 4. 7 . 9: Orion: She V 
She's Afraid to, 8 non-s 
Orly: Hair. 8.30. 9; Pee-. 
Ron: Norma Rae; Shavlt: 
Time 


RAMAT GAN 

Armon: The House on Garlbs 
7. 9.30: The Lady and the Tr 
Lily: In-Laws 7.15, 9.30; Q&* 
Champ 4. 7. 9.30; q 

Bren k thro ugh 4. 7.19. 9.30; 
Game of Death 7.13, 9.30; Me 
also At 4.30: Ramat Gan: 1 
Vanishes 7.19. 9.30 

HERZI.IYA 

David: Escape from Alca-. 
9.30: Tlferel: Cactus Flowei 

HOI. ON 

Migda): Wife Mistress 7.15, 

PETAH TIKVA 

Shalom: Midnight Expreu • 

NET ANYA 

Esther: The I-acemaker 
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rises 


By HEDRICK SMITH 


«*»S 


ASHlNGTON — About a month ago, a group of politi- 
e&tsts, pollsters and reporters were debating which 
most important of the Presidential primaries and 
?1;-*I-*U tell' you which is the most important,” in- 
Robert Keefe, a bluff consultant who advises the Car- 
Whichever one is ne x t.” 

> but certainly at the moment. However 


'?'*»**! 

JT 13 «n*Di 

"“fiSS 

V J -wayi if. 

lOS^ tfcf wimuuij »v uiv unwisin, uimsTn 

— * — -_^nch. it <fismayS' those on J the sidelines, who deplore the 
OH feelw^y beglnning-of Presidential campaigns and denounce 
ICIS jir marathon length, some politicians see a chance that 
: V : &a it v ’;«dl practical purposes the no minating battles could be 
V '*** of Pareto decided hytheMassaebusetts and Vennant votes an 
^utheru ojyssday. . ' ' ." .>■ 

■~er*wiu c This has been a season of too many surprises for abso- 
: ‘ ®J “"Vttj verdicts. But for meaningful survival in the primaries 
:'i‘ ds ^ttlpllow, th e sta k es, are enormously high for George Bush 

V “: v 3? J sed l senator Edward M; Kennedy . Both Ronald Reagan and 

\ W °^sident Carter are expecting to lose, and can readily sur- 

■ — 1 '■ It la unlikehr that' thei r rfiflll &i ggr s could. 

jOeip ^ On tte Republican sid», the neirt strhig of primaries — 
ViAyS-C apriyina, Alabama; Florida, and Georgia —is in ten> 

- **£ K Wqr where Reagan support is traditionally strong. Until last 
AMEBft&day; the Bush organizations mere assiduously sowing 
Ml AT cc^eedsofupsets in Alabama and Florida, counting on the 

%aehtum of a New Englaitoswaepi Now,, southern Repub- 

leadera , report^ the impetus is with Mr. Reagan, and 

‘djfroz *P***»'’ Wfl* •Siii. iO'Vii' ."■» 

•p ■ -ir*«l r 7 * ii'rv^K >i^ p -/,r. 
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barter Gains Some 


*Hie' significance of victory and de- 
kit in a primary is always protdemflt- 
^particularly whoi the state in ques- 
lan. ^produces only 19: of the 3,331 
kcoa^c delegates amJ 22 of the Re- 
flbUouis' But v^hen the pri- 
jary^^fev Hampshire's, the sea- 
on's fi^t ballot-box test, the results 
as fp^results in the larger contests 

^ - 

f ta^v "President Carter cap- 
fired less tiianSO percent of -the Demo- 
ratic vote — - ik)t a striking showing 
& an incumbent. . But the > White 
£ r Tts^- ^ louse’s rival, Sena- 

br Edwardht^Qaroedy of Massachu- 
ett&, lainely trailed him, not just in 
r . fe owi Kew England backyard but in 

^rarldi^KdassCathoHcpm^n^ 

As forihe Republicans, former Cali- 
5n>ia governor- Ronald Reagan’s co- 
fpesat^jperoent |h a field of seven 
: '- -nadfi ^mpaign 1980’s wunderkind, 

^orgs Bush, seem a less likely even- 
^ fat . : po&^pee, and prompted: moder> 
(tes T .'(hopes of a challenge from an 
t&fed.st&rtCT. former President Ger* 
ROrdi who narrowly beat out 

- ^ J^^(gHn in.a fight that went . dbwa : 

Iflie wHivention wire in 1976. They got' 

’Tstjan. engraved invitation to a 
t itie man himself yesterday,, 
i said that Mr. Reagan cannot 
ted president. An invitation, 
™^is not an annpun6enient,.and 
K«W«ihas taken himselfout at 1080 ' 
r ?etiltimes already. 

E>emocratic pro^)ect looked. 
. »arer ~fornow, at least; Even with 
■- r .. , ; ^'^;®'percent. — slightly zhorethah 

- Johnson got. in 1988. and. 
;• * pugjdy even with Edmiind 5. Muskie 

* i a&972,whien each was called the loser. 
; f^.Earter was indubitably the win- 
w f;.- ! fT#i/Ss he had been in- Iowa and 
' „ ~ljt ^ne’s caucuses. and was last week 
•' well. The 

Hampshire victory, however, 
^^y be less what Mr, Carter called it 
i Virte of'confidience in’his policies — 
.-^ja Jack of confidence in Mr. Ken- 
^ »dy, despite his old-styFe campaign-; 
L 'g-6 his new agreyauve mode, ham- 
" '■ j at issues and ik>t quite skirting 
, -• ■*- r ^miiddiclc. r StUly. Mr, Keimedy 
- ms 38 percent, and the 

jt he was gaining at the end; - 
is own polls, he nbted, had pre^ 
a'2-Wrl gap, Gbv- Edmund G. 
^of California also said he was 
0 over Ids lO percent. But be 
opped out of the .next. ; eight; 
itic* ^nmaries to concentrate • 
w-Min^n, April 1. - : ■ 
^^ublTcah^result must have 
^equally pieasing to the White 
Former Ambassador George 
E-bgd already proven . himself 

ifr ' • '-u ' ;/ . ' - • 

m / / ■■r**Vv T-.: V -.7 . 


Mr. Bush’s fegfa&s need the stimulus of a win. A good one 
will rekindle hopes of a Southern upset, and could harden the 
bottleto a two-man race. ’Without one. some Republicans be- 
lieve Mr. Bush will appear permanently on the skids and 
Mr. Reagan could march so forcefully through the South 
that he will be all but unstoppable by mid-March. 

With the competitive Ivy League intensity that has be- 
come one of his hallmarks, Mr. Bush acknowledged the vital 
importance of Massachusetts last week when he exhorted 
one Boston rally: “We’ve got to win this primary. It is abso- 
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lencia”— an orgy of killings that went 
on for a decade between the two main 
political parties, the Liberals and Con- 
servatives. It was touched off by the 
assassination of a leftist Liberal 
leader in 1948. 

The killings ebbed in 1967 with an 
agreement to share power between 
Conservatives and Liberals that re- 
mains informally in effect. But vio- 
lence persists between the army, guer- 
rilla groups and private armies of 
drug traffickers, and in vendettas be- 
tween local, feudalistic chiefs. 

Many opposites, as well as gunmen, 
collide in Colombia. It is one of South 
America’s two democracies (neigh- 
boring Venezuela is the other), yet 
successive elected Presidents have in- 
variably reimposed a state of siege. 
The Colombian Army has not seized 
power in this century, yet even mem- 
bers of President Turbay’s Liberal 
Party have charged that the real head 
of government these days is Gen. Luis 
Carlos Camacho Leyva, the Minister 
of Defense. 

, Members of the Conservative Party 
have warned that the country is being 
“Uruguayized” — referring to the way 
Juan Maria Bordaberry, Uruguay’s 
last elected President, caved in to the 
military in 2973 — and outside advo- 
cates of human rights have publicized 
political prisoners’ charges of official 
torture. The small middle class and 
the dnig dealers keep getting richer, 
while Colombia's rural and urban poor 
get poorer, or leave — for Venezuela or 
the United States. 

' All this would seem to create a fer- 
tile ground for leftist guerrillas. But 
they, too, seem bait on following the 
Uruguayan model, provoking the sort 
of repression that destroyed Uru- 
guay’s democracy along with its Tupa- 
maros guerrillas. 


lutely essential that we — supporters and believers — get 
out and redouble our efforts.” He promptly canceled a week- 
end of campaign trips to Alabama and Illinois to redouble 
his stumping in Vermont and Massachusetts. 

On the Democratic side, Massachusetts is equally es- 
sential for Senator Keimedy. “We’re going to catch Carter 
somewhere,” is his partisans’ battle ay. But “somewhere” 
must first of all be Massachusetts. If Mr. Kennedy cannot 
win the home state that has given him lopsided victories in 
the past, where else can he hope to? And they know that 


“somewhere” must also be a big industrial state such as Illi- 
nois or New York. 

In the South, the Kennedy prospects are bleak'. Not only 
is it President Carter's home ground, but the erosion in Ken- 
nedy support has been more severe than elsewhere. Last 
summer, he led the incumbent among Democrats in polls in 
every Southern state. A recent survey by Darden Research 
Corporation showed an 82-15 advantage for the President 
South-wide. Realism has forced the Kennedy camp to re- 
strict itself to a few targets where the old Democratic coali- 
tion offers some glimmer of victory. 

Last week’s shifts and cutbacks only dramatized the 
Kennedy campaign's precarious state. Without a win in 
Massachusetts and some other big state by the end of 
March, the Kennedy strategists have computed that it will 
become almost mathematically impossible to overtake 
President Carter: He will have accumulated enough dele- 
gates to coast home on. party rules that allocate delegates 
proportionally in any other states where he runs. 

Scenarios Must Be Hedged 

There is more, however, than geographical sequence 
now pressing the challengers. Such is the antagonism 
among some voters to Mr. Kennedy’s strident attacks on 
Mr. Carter, and such is the mistrust of him generally, that 
part of the electorate tunes out the substance of his mes- 
sage. From someone else, it might have appeal, but not 
from him. For Mr. Bush, New Hampshire suggests that his 
relentness campaigning, well-crafted organize ton and can- 
do spirit, brought him shallow and mercurial support. 

But in a year of extraordinary swings in popular mood, 
any scenario must be hedged. There are signs of recent dis- 
enchantment among Democrats with President Carter. 
infla tion has Congress uneasy, and Senators are out front of 
him, pressing for budget cuts. In New Hampshire, many 
voters spoke disapprovingly of his economic policies. Even 
foreign policy support is fraying, polls suggest. All this gives 
the Kennedy camp hope that, in time, their messages and 
their man will hit home. 

Mr. Reagan, too, has impediments. By shaking up his 
campaign high command, he has risked the loss of expertise 
and stalling his own momentum. Money problems may also 
cripple him. He has spent $12 million of the $18 million al- 
lowed for the primary season, leaving a skimpy treasury for 
the later states if be does not clinch the nomination in the 
next month, lost week’s purge of manager John Sears and 
his cohorts has already worried other Republicans that the 
former California Governor may be swinging more sharply 
to the right — smart tactics perhaps for seeking the nomina- 
tion, but risky in the general election. 

And in the short run, if Mr. Reagan demolishes Mr. 
Bush and others such as Senator Howard H. Baker Jr. too 
soon, he may set off a gxoundswell of opposition from wor- 
ried moderates, engendering another battle with Gerald 
Ford. A sizable body of Republicans is unhappy with Mr. 
Reagan, or unconvinced he can win in November. Their 
periodic longings for the former President have been rea- 
wakened by the Reagan conquest in New Hampshire. 

If Mr. Bush loses again. Representative Silvio O. Conte, 
a pro-Bush Massachusetts Republican, last week 
suggested,” Jerry Ford could and should enter the picture. 
But if he really wants another shot at the White House, he’s 
going to have to announce soon. Because if that Reagan 
bandwagon gets rolling in the South and Midwest, nobody is 
going to stop him. ” 




N teniae Astta 


threateningly adept at the sort of cam- 
paigmng that put' Mr. Carter in the 
White House four years ago. What 
turned out to be a liablity in New 
Hampshire — though itwasn’t for Mr. 
v Carter throughout much of 1976 — was 
Mr. Bush’s lack of a clear identity. 
With his standing already slipping in 
the essentially conservative state, the 
last thing" Mr. Bush needed was a 
charge by four fellow Republicans that 
he bad shut them out of a debate Mr. 

- Reagan had thrown open. Senate Re- 
publican leader Howard H. Baker. Jr..' 
one of the prime accusers, tailed Mr. 
Bush’s 23 percent by 10 points. Repre- 
sentative John Anderson was not far 
behind, with 10 percent. 

: All along,. Mr. Reagan, darling of 
the. genuine Republican right, has 
been the Carter strategists’ preferred 
opponent. But New Hampshire is only 
the second of 38 rounds, and as one ob- 
server put it, with inflation topping 15 
percent, Mickey Mouse — let alone 
Mr. Ford, who took 48 percent to Mr. 
Carter’s 51 last time around — would 
. not be easy to beat. (Massachusetts is 
changing, page 4.) 

Another Embassy 
Snatched, in Bogota 

.Preferring a deadlier game, two 
: dpzan young Colombians dressed in 
sweatsuits cut short a soccer scrim- 
mage in a Bogota park last Week, 
raced across the street and crashed a 
reception at the Dominican Embassy. 
PtdHng guns from their gym bags,, 
they captured the building and its oc- 
cupants, Who Included ambassadors - 
from the United States and a dozen, 

. other nations . . . •' 

Their main .motiye appeared to be. 
freedom for several hundred members 
: of their urban guerrilla . group, the , 
April. 19 Movement, jailed over the 
past 18 months by the Government of 
President Julio C6sar Turbay Ayala. 
They, a Iso demanded a $50 million ran- 
som and publication of a manifesto. 
The latter demands were addressed to 
the home nations of the hostage am- 
bassadors; among them, America’s 
Diego G. Asendo. . 

• The Colombian Government agreed 
to negotiate with the terrorists, who 
. released 15 women,, including the . 
Costa Rican ambassador,, two 
wounded men and a teen-age boy. 
They also sent out the body of a 19- 
year-old * guerrilla killed during • 
Wednesday’s takeover.. Between 30 
and 50 men were still being held. 

; ..Such violence, fatalistic Colombians 
note, is traditional in the South Ameri- 
can country of T25 million people. Co- 
lombia began the century with the so- 
called War of a- Thousand Days, m 
which more than 100,000 people died. 
That toll was tripled durir^ “La Vio- 


U.N. Visit to Hostages Would. 


tea Signal 


Deluded or 
Not, the U.S. 
Keeps Hoping 


By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 


Afghan insurgents 
fight among 
themselves, too. 



WASHINGTON — As a United Nations panel meant to 
secure the early release of American hostages began its sec- 
ond week in Teheran, the hostages* fate was still caught up 
in the political struggles among Iranians. 

The mood in Washington was one of uncertainty. Secre- 
tary of State Cyrus R. Vance complained euphemistically of 
the “very difficult and delphic” contradictory statements 
emanating from Teheran. Privately, several State Depart- 
ment officials worried that if the hostages were not freed 
soon, the Administration would be accused of having been 
duped or deluded by the Iranians once again. 

Toward the end of the week, there was an upward surge 
in the mercury measuring Iranian attitudes toward the 
United Nations panel. But the optimism about a quick end to 
the crisis that pervaded before the commission arrived in 
Teheran last weekend had largely dissipated amid indica- 
tions of new uncertainties for Iran’s new President. Abol- 
bassan Bani-Sadr evidently was having trouble carrying out 
the second part of the still-secret bargain he had made to se- 
cure an international airing of Iranian grievances and the 
hostages’ release. 

The first part was proceeding apace. After members of 
the five-man United Nations panel had interviewed invalid 
Iranians who said they were victims of the Shah’s soldiers 
and secret' police, Mohammed Bedjaoui of Algeria, the com- 
mission co-chairman, said the panel would tell the world of 
the “unimaginable lengths” by which human rights had 
been violated during the Shah’s reign. 

Waffling on Part Two 

When it came to interviewing the American hostages, 
however, permission was not so readily granted. Their mili- 
tant captors said the panel should be barred taxless it 
planned to take testimony incriminating the United States In 
the crimes of the Shah. The Iranian Government, which, ac- 
cording to a United Nations spokesman, had given prior as- 
surances in writing that the hostages would be visited, said 
flatly that the commission would cany out its mission and 
see the Americans. On Friday, a State Department official 
said that he had been informed that the commission would 
meet with the hostages over the weekend. 

A commission visit to the hostages was described as a 
crucial test of Iran’s good will and good faith. Such a visit, of 
course, does not necessary imply the hostages’ prompt re- 
lease. In fact, hopes of resolving the five-month-old crisis by 
the middle of March — * the expectation in Washington when 
the commission was formed— now seem dashed. 

Ayatollah RuholIah Khomeini was the first to puncture 
these expectations. Although he had said nothing from his 
hospital bed to contradict the establishment of the commis- 
sion or its mandate, he declared last Saturday, the day the 
commission arrived in Teheran, that the question of the hos- 
tages' release should be addressed by the stili-to-be-elected 
Parliament of Iran. 

Elections are in two stages, on March 14 and April 3. 
meaning the Parliament cannot be convened before April. 
Last week. Ayatollah Mohammed Beheshti, a powerful 
cleric who is President Bani-Sadr’s main political rival, sug- 
gested that Parliament, even if it put the hostages first on Its 
agenda, would not get to the matter until May since the 
legislators, be said, would need a month to elect a speaker 



Associated Press 

A boy displays an injury, allegedly inflicted during the 
Iranian revolution, to U.N. commission in Teheran. 

and deal with other procedural matters. The debate on the 
hostages, he added, might be long. 

Had Ayatollah Khomeini or Ayatollah Beheshti spoken 
before the commission’s arrival, the United States would 
have balked at going ahead with the United Nations plan. As 
it was, the Carter Administration and Secretary General 
Kurt Waldheim put the best possible face on the situation. 
President Carter said “progress” was being made and Sec- 
retary Vance said that the commission was “a step for- 
ward” though conceding that he did not know when the hos- 
tages would be freed. Mr. Waldheim asserted ail week 
through his spokesmen that the commission’s work was 
going ahead satisfactorily and that patience was needed. 

Messrs. Carter, Waldheim and Vance could hardly have 
said anything else. To have complained publicly about Aya- 
tollah Khomeini's latest jolt would probably only have 
played into the hands of Ayatollah Beheshti and the hos- 
tages’ captors, who want the crisis prolonged. 

There is also the matter of prestige. Even if the fault for 
the delay and confusion in Teheran lay with the Iranians — 
and this could not be said for certain, given the parties’ re- 
fusal so far to disclose their negotiations — some of the 
blame would fall on the Carter Administration and Mr. 
Waldheim tor being gullible. 

The militants, however, could not be certain that Aya- 
tollah Khomeini might not undercut them, as he has done so 
often to Mr. Bani-Sadr. 

To diplomats versed in concluding delicate negotia- 
tions, the situation was not unique. The final phases are 
often the most difficult, as well as the most controversial. A 
case in point came in the fall of 1972, when Henry A. Kissin- 
ger was struggling to wrap up the Vietnam cease-fire ac- 
cord. "Peace is at hand” he told a. news conference, even 
though the tentative agreement was at that very moment in 
jeopardy of slipping away. To conclude that agreement, the 
United States, in the end. was brutal. Hanoi was bombed, 
and Saigon issued an ultimatum. 

Such options might have been open to the United States 
in Iran in November or December, when emotions ran 
higher against Teheran. But it seems unlikely now that the 
Administration would follow the advice last week of George 
F. Kennan, the former Ambassador to the Soviet Union, to 
threaten military force if the hostages are not released soon. 

The opt ions open to Washington, in fact, seem very lim- 
ited, given its concern about stability in the region and about 
focusing world and Moslem rancor at the Soviet intervention 
in Afghanistan. The President, campaigning for re-election, 
is nervous about appearing inept. Senator Edward M. Ken- 
oedy is in no position to attack him for agreeing to the com- 
mission. however, since the Massachusetts Democrat was 
recently claiming the United Nations commission as his own 
idea. 






For Now, Soviet. Firces Are More ImiQng Talgcis 



Amon 


Artnand Hammer 

U.S. and Soviet 
Send Signals on 
Afghan Neutrality 

Insurrection that took hundreds of 
lives in Kabul — and a general strike 
that lasted si* days — only stiffened 
Moscow's apparent determination to 
hang on in Afghanistan last week. The 
Russians imposed martial law while 
Babrak Karmal, the emergency-im- 
port President, carried discretion to 
the point of invtsiblity. Nevertheless, 
in Washington and Moscow, officials 
were talking, albeit guardedly, about 
a formula for one day ending the 
Soviet occupation. 

Responding to an appeal — possibly 
his last — from President Tito of Yugo- 
slavia, President Carter offered to join 
with the Soviet Union and other na- 
tions to guarantee Afghan neutrality. 
Mr. Carter insisted, however, on 
“prompt withdrawal of all 70,000 
Soviet troops" as a first step'. Led by 
Britain, the European Common Mar- 
ket has proposed neutrality guaran- 
tees to include Soviet troop withdrawal 
together with the halting of Central In- 
telligence Agency and Moslem finan- 
cial support for the rebels. 

Maintaining the pressure, Mr. Car- 
ter embargoed shipments of phos- 
phoric acid to the Soviet Union. Indus- 
trialist Armand Hammer rushed to 
Moscow to try to salvage the Russian 
end of his 20-year phosphates-for-am- 
monia fertilizer deal. Alter meeting 
Leonid I, Brezhnev, Mr. Hamntu^aid 
the Soviet leader had repeated4tis. sug- 
gestion for a United States, Soviet and 
regional guarantee of noninterference 
in Afghanistan. There was no mention, 
ho w ever, of the Western proposal for 
Afghan neutrality — which would roll 
back Soviet suzerainty. 

As the Russians sought to weaken" 
allied support for. the United States-led 
boycott of the Moscow Olympics, the 
Carter Administration remained 
skeptical. "We are not interested in a 
propaganda exercise,” the State De- 
partment said. However, there were 
evident Presidential reasons for skirt- 
ing cold war II.'The military option — 
rearming Pakistan — ran into a snag 
when it became clear that President 
Mohammad Zia ul-Haq still was insist- 
ing on developing nuclear weapons ca- 
pacity. Congressional disapproval 
threatened the multibillion-dollar aid 
package Washington had hoped would 
dazzle General Zia into docility. 

In Congressional testimony with 
somber implications for the fight 
against inflation. Defense Secretary 
Harold Brown said the post-Afghan 
military buildup would increase mili- 
tary spending beyond the budgeted 
SI 42 .7 billion. What's more, since the 
budget assumed ratification of the nu- 
clear weapons treaty with the Soviet 
Union, It could grow still larger if 
SALT II remained in limbo. 

Pushing for a “major international 
understanding for the complete neu- 
tralization and protection of Persian 
Gulf oil,” George F. Kerman, the for- 
mer Ambassador to Moscow, called 
for an end to “warnings or loose specu- 
lations” about Soviet intentions. On 
Iran, however, he was supertough. 
The President should have asked Con- 
gress to declare war on Iran, then in- 
terned Iranian diplomats and offered 
to exchange them for the hostages in 
Teheran. Even now, he added, "means 
of unilateral pressure, not excluding 
military" should be readied. 

Big Rhodesia Vote 
Is Rather Peaceful 

Appropriately barefoot in rainy sea- 
son mud, Rhodesia's rural Macks 
walked up to 20 miles to the polls last 
week to choose a Parliament. The 
turnout was large, officials announced 
yesterday: almost 94 percent of the 2.9 
million people eligible to vote accord- 
ing to a 10-year-old census. Violence 
was considered minor “in the context 
of Rhodesia,'* a favorite phrase of 
British election supervisors. 

Amid charges of intimidation and 
fraud by leaders of the three major 
parties, the voters appeared well- 
versed in marking the box next to 
puny symbols — a rooster for Robert 
Mugabe's followers, a man holding a 
baby for Joshua Nkomo, a crossed 
spear and hoe for Bishop Abel T. Mu- 
zorewa. The British election commis- 
sioner held a public test to disprove 


charges that rinsing with Coca-Cola 
removed the indelible dye identifica- 
tion intended to prevent repeat voting. 
Freedom House, a New York-based 
human rights group, pronounced the 
voting “essentially free, but not en- 
tirely fair.** 

Lord Soames, the British Governor, 
had decided not to punish Mr. Mugabe 
for strongarm electioneering tactics, 
and Mr. Mugabe, predicting victory, 
promised not to indulge m anti-white 
racism under blade rule. He flew off to 
consult with his backers, the leaders of 
neighboring Mozambique and Tanza- 
nia. They called on Messrs. Mugabe 
and Nkomo to combine forces in a 
coalition government. Despite tribal 
ami ideological obstacles, the British 
prefer a Muzorewa-Nkomo coalition. 
Also visiting Mozambique in hopes of 
continuing the cease-fire after the 
election. Brig. Alan Rich, Rhodesia’s 
white army commander, denied re- 
ports that whites were planning a coup 
in the event that Mr. Mugabe won. A 
first unit from Mr. Nkomo ’s guerrilla 
forces was integrated into the army 
last week, but Mr. Mugabe declined to 
follow suit until after the results are 
announced on Tuesday, inaugurating 
the next tease phase of Rhodesia's 
transition into black-ruled Zimbabwe. 

Foreign Aid Bill 
Clears a Hurdle 

Foreign aid bills have long been 
easy targets on Capitol Hill; carving 
me up is a fast way of making fiscal 
responsibility points and rarely are 
there squawks from the folks back 
home. In recent years, money for the 
World Bank has been a favorite target. 

The fiscal 1980 foreign aid appropri- 
ations bill has been delayed for 
months, mainly because the bank has 
stood accused of being much too gener- 
ous with countries that conservative 
Congressmen don't approve of. Forex- 
ample, World Bank President Robert 
S. McNamara last Nov. 1 had to agree 
not to make any more loans to Viet- 
nam (even though none were planned 
anyway). 

Last week conferees finally agreed 
on a figure for the bank — $328 million, 
considerably less than the $1,028 bil- 
lion the Administration originally 
asked for but much more than the $163 
million initially approved by the House 
of Representatives. Congress may 
vote this week on the conference com- 
mittee’s recommendation — a total of 
$8 billion for overseas economic, mili- 
tary and humanitarian assistance. 

Whenever the vote .cornea, the. 
knives , ape certain to be-pur again.-In ; 
..addition to World Bank. iunds,. tha -bid.. 
is expected to include a last-minute 
addition of $75 million in emergency 
aid for Nicaragua and another $5 mil- 
lion for Honduras. In a preliminary 
vote, the money for Nicaragua cleared 
the House last week by only five votes, 
with opponents protesting that Nicara- 
, gua was already too close to becoming 
“another Cuba" and thus not deserv- 
ing of United States assistance. The 
Administration has argued that Nica- 
ragua needs the money to help rebuild 
after its dvil war. 

Who’s a Traitor? 

Not Liu, Anymore 

In a spectacular display of triple- 
think, the Communist Party Central 
Committee restored Liu Shaoqi to the 
Chinese pantheon last week. A one- 
time chief of state and rival of Chair- 
man Mao Zedong, Mr. Liu had fallen to 
the bottom of the ideological well, 
dying mysteriously in disgrace at the 
peak of Mao’s frenzied Cultural Revo- 
lution in the 1960’s. 

Mr. Liu’s rehabilitation as “a great 
Marxist," — erasing as entirely un- 
founded his onetime description as 
“renegade, traitor and scab” — 
marked the consolidation in power of 
an old friend, Deng Xiaoping, the 
present senior Deputy Prime Minister. 
They had been purged together as 
“capitalist readers." 

At the week-long Central Committee 
meeting. Mr. Deng also was credited 
with engineering the ouster of four sur- 
viving Maoists on the party's ruling 
Politburo who rose to power during the 
Cultural Revolution. One was Wang 
Dongxing, once the commander of 
Mao’s bodyguards. 

A younger Deng associate, Hu Yao- 
bang, head of the propaganda depart- 
ment, was named General Secretary 
of the party and promoted to the se- 
ven-member Politburo Standing Com- 
mittee. Also named to the Standing 
Committee was Zhao Ziyang, re- 
garded as a potential successor to Mr. 
Deng or even to the Prime Minister’s 
office held by party Chairman Hua 
Guofeng. Mr. Zhao is 15 years younger 
than Mr. Deng, who is 76. An innova- 
tive technocrat, he used his authority 
as party first secretary in Sichuan 
Province to experiment with decen- 
tralized control of factories. 

Further confirming that Mr. Deng 
had things in hand, the Central Com- 
mittee endorsed his recent anathema 
on letting the system’s critics paste up 
homemade editorial posters on 
Democracy Waite. Racketing back to 
old-fashioned doublethink, the com- 
mittee declared the posters “had ham- 
pered the people in the normal exer- 
cise of Iheir democratic rights.” 

Milt Fre n d enhe l m 
and Barbara Slavic 


; By JAMES P.STERBA 

PESHAWAR, Pakistan — Concluding their busi- 
ness at the gun -making village of Darra in Pakistan, 
right muifiiadeen or Moslem rebels from Afghani- 
stan, each strapped 500 rounds of Enfield 303 rifle 
ammunition On their backs in makeshift packs and 
set out, they said, to fight the Russian Communists. 

Their route home, they said, would be circuitous 
because villagers along the direct way belonged to. 
other Insur gen t groups. They said they would much 
rather kill Russians than rival Pashtoons, at least for 
the time being. 

Depending on whom you ask, there are between 40 
and 160 different armed ins ur gent groups now bal- 
kanized throughout Afghanistan. If they are tempo- 
rarily refraining from shooting at one another, it is 
because they have more inviting and hapless tar- 
gets: the Soviet Army and its crumbling Afghan 
counterpart. But while Moscow's Christmas invasion 
has done more to unify Afghan insurgent groups than 
have years of third-party mediation, that Is not say- 
ing much. Too many rebel leaders envison them- 
selves. as Afghanistan’s emerging ayatollah, and 
they have been unwilling to allow the practical bene- 
fits of coordination to cloud their vision. 

Most of those leaders wfth access to mimeograph 
have taken credit for the shopkeeper and 
worker strikes in Afghan cities and other anti-Soviet 
protests that continued into last week. But diplomats 
and other Paldstan-based analysts who have listened 
to the accounts of travelers from Kabul believe that - 
Insurgent disunity remains intact and that it was the 
Soviet Army’s violent response to the strikes — not 
the rebel leaflets warning Moslem shopkeepers to 
shut down or have their shops burned — that touched 
off the anti-Soviet demonstrations. 

Border Tribes Are Fiercest 

Intelligence analysts in Pa k ista n have little Infor- 
mation about insurgent groups operating in western 
Afghanistan but believe that Iranians are helping to 
surolv them. In the eastern regions, nearest Paki- 
s toT pakhtoon rebels have lived up to th*sfr cen- 
turies-ohl tradition of fractiousness, although as a 
majority of Afghanistan's population, they stand the 
most to gain from unifying. 

Diplomats in charge of monitoring the Afghan tur- 
moil for their governments say the most stubborn 

and cohesive rebel groups are operating in north and 

central Afghanistan. By far the fiercest rebellion 
against the Kabul Government and the Soviet Army 
has taken place in the northern provinces of Takhar 
and Badakhshan, where ethnic Turkomans and 
Tajiks were on the verge of taking over provincial 
capitals before Soviet troops poured across the Oxus 
river. 

In terms of longevity and tenacity, the Hazari 
tribes of central Afghanistan are rated as among the 
most coordinated and effective. Before the Russian 
invasion, they had seized and held the provincial 
capital Of Bamiyan twice for several days each time, 
and the road west of Kabul has been one on which 

even Soviet tanks have feared to tread. 

The best-known and most disofedited of the Insur- 
gent groups are those with rear bases in Peshawar. 

Theirs has been a game of king on the mountain that 


j mmect will break into internecine warfare 

troops pull out of their homeland.. 

*«verttnr» ot King 
SJSSmad^hlrSteh in 1973. The rebels, hiembenr 
centered around Kabul Uni- 
SK Pakistan or other cotmtri^ 
rhiriru? the ensuing regimes — and crackdowns on 
detents— of Gen. Mohammed Daud and Noor Mo- 
hammad TaraW, both now deceased. . 

Most of the groups want to turn Afghanistan juo 
an orthodox Islamicstate. The largest and mast fun- 
damentalist of them Is Hezbe-i-TslamI, the Islamic 
party of Afghanistan. It is headed by a former engi- 
neering student at Kabul University named Gufoud- 
din Hekraatyar, whose piety is manifested ina fadal 
expression that foreigners have never seen creased 
with a smile. His fighters have recently taken to car- 
rying Super-8 movie cameras to battle to supply the 
world- with visual evidence., of their exploits. Back in 
Peshawar, various committees churn out -daily 
mimeographed ^’communiques”, of battle reports 
and disagreements with other rebel leaders. 

One rival group, the United Islamic National Revo- 
lutionary Council, is beaded by Syed Ahmed Gafiani. 
He is noted for having closeties with the ousted King, 
Zahlr Shah; he also owned a Peugeot automobile 
dealership in Kabul and is highly respected as a pir, 
or Moslem saint, among his followers. Another pir. 


Slbgliatunafa Mujacidedp, ctmtjote 
tional Liberation Front , whJ ch.al so 
• of affiliated mujihadeen jp religious 

Rusrians and Afghan Commun^acrogM 

A former Kabul professor^etf Bu^.a^ . _ . 

ban! leads a 'group called Jamiati If 

dahris rebel affiliatioris In WT V 

stan around the town of Gfaaml and techa^ L fJ*J 
other gztWR&wito being too 

T During'tii^I^amic foreign ministerecta«|j* _ , 

-Islamabad In January, SalemAzam,^g® T i 

era! of the Islamte.Canference of Euro^g U Q 1 £4* 
Peshawar and, he says; in 48 hours gOtthel*.< j L/ 
six groups to agree' to unite under smheth^lK 

toe islamic AJliance for the Uberatiwujf Sr , J - 
stan.Theyiweregiyen until jresterdayrfWHug f . fi 
promises into concTetecoordination— p£A . ■{/ 7 Li 

millions of dollars in Islamic aid if theyj&icd H V * 

But even before theirnews conference at Fla|/> - 

Hotel in Rawalpindi was oyer, the leaders w i T 
greeing with one another. One of the six fees J I 
ers wasn't even there. He sent a deputy, J * 
had more important things to do. 

His name is Youhis Khalis. He heads ajgP 
‘ tioh of Hezbi Islam! which has been opefffi 
tween Kabul and Jalalabad in whafhasrb^ 
of the most powerful insurgencies in Afghan* .- 

is a mullah, or. religious leader, but oth^a, 
little is known about him except mat 
' spreading rapidly through the countiyside. 

Within this motley-mix, bandits haveh^sg^^ ' 

a field day holding up 

convoys all in the name of Allah, white ^ 
crave arms and ammunition, many -- ^ 

than-ideoiQgieal warriors have been 
business selling Captured weapons across^r ^* V -- . 
in Pakistan to middlemen who then seH.ihg»h ^ - 

other rebels for nice profits. ^ .. 3.* 
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Rankings and Rhetoric Are Getting Special Attention. These Days 


Red Square 
Spots Some 
Changes 


By CRAIG R. WHITNEY 

MOSCOW — The lines of power In the Soviet Com- 
munist Party Politburo have always run below the 
surface. But internal relationships have seldom been 
more of a m ys ter y than they are now. 

Who Is making the decisicns as the Soviet Union 
slides deeper Into the quagmire in Afghanistan? 
Judging by the tribute the other 13 full members of 
the Politburo pay to Mm hi public, Leonid L Brezh- 
nev, the 73-year-old general Secretary, seems firmly 
in controL But his physical weakness prompts doubts 
that he still controls important day-to-day decisions. 
Rumors persist that toe leadership was not unani- 
mous on whether to occupy Afghanistan, An abrupt 
move that seemed uncharacteristic of the cautious 
foreign policy in 15 previous Brezhnev years. 

So as test Sunday's elections to the nominal legisla- 
tures of the 15 Soviet republics approached, observ- 
ers studied the order in which the Politburo leaders 
appeared and their speeches. Such Is the stuff of clas- 
sic kremlinology, an occupation as flourishing here 
as the black market in American Jeans. 

A Few Mild Surprises 

The test to speak, in the place of honor, was Mr. 
Brezhnev. Just before him came the 76-year-old 
Prime Minister, Aleksei N. Kosygin, making his first 
public appearance since October. His speech seemed 
unsteady, as if he might have suffered a stroke as in 
1976. Third from last was Mikhail A. Suslov, the 77- 
year old Ideologist and Cardinal Richelieu or the 
Brezhnev reign. Fourth was Mr. Brezhnev's some- 
time stand-in, Andrei P. Kirilenko, apparently still 
Mr. Brezhnev’s presumed successor even though he 
is two months ids senior. 

The rankings bekw them contained a few mild sur- 
prises. ltt co mp a ris on with the order In the 1979 na- 
tional elections, Vladimir V. Shcherbitsky. the 
Ukrainian party boss, seemed to rise, as did Dinrauk- 
banned A. Kunaev, of Kazakhstan. Viktor V. Grishin, 
the party chief In Moscow, a rumored dark-horse 
succession candidate, remained at the bottom of the 


But what they had to say was more important than 
when they said it. The dignitaries’ unanimous en- 
dorsement of Soviet aid to Afghanistan and their de- 
nunctetfora of the United States were about as sur- 


prising as the 99.8 percent vote for the Communist 
(and only) Party announced last week. 

But there were differences of emphasis, particu- 
larly on the possibility of working with the United 
States again to rescue detente. Mr. Brerimev didn’t ' 
say Soviet troops would withdraw from Afghanistan, . 
as the United States demands. But be did say they 
could be pulled out if the United States and Afghani- 
stan's neighbor — meaning China and Pakistan 
more than Iran — would “guarantee 1 ’ an end to aid to 
Afghan insurgents. 

Equally interesting was his protAgA Konstantin U. 
Chernenko’s suggestion that things might be worse if 
Soviet hotheads had their way. "In the present diffi- 
cult situation, it is important to maintain a steady 
and cool head," he said. “Aggressive forces would 
like very much to provoke us into retaliatory tough- 
ness." He meant aggressive forces in the West, but 
domestic implications were also clear. Still, he 
slipped in toe speaking lineup from last year. Did 
this mean hard-liners were in the ascendancy? 

The reputed hawk of hawks, Mr. Suslov, shed little 
light on this. Uncharacteristically for a man who 
usually emphasizes collective leadership, he even 
paid tribute to Mr. Brezhnev's “great prestige." 

When ‘Nyet’ Means ‘Da’ 

The ideologist bad harsh words for President Car- 
ter, who, he said, "directly violated his promises and 
assurances" by withdrawing from the Senate, after 
the Invasion of Afghanistan, the strategic arms 
treaty signed in Vienna last year. Detente, Mr. Su- 
slov said, was destined nevertheless to triumph over 
"international reaction,*' In accordance with the 
same Marxist laws by which national liberation 
movements have made such great progress. Mr. Su- 
slov may believe in giving natural laws a little artifi- 
cial push, as in Afghanistan. 

Were they surprised by toe negative global reac- 
tion to their decision on Afghanistan? “Of course 
not," said Mr. Brezhnev, which some Kremlinolo- 
gists will doubtless read as "Indeed we were." If so, 
the man to log! rally, shoulder blame would be For- 
eign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko. But his stock has 
actually risen, to judge by the fact that he spoke just 
before the top four. There was little meekness and 
nothing but scorn for the Carter Administration in 
his remarks: “Some figures in the U.S. capital still 
haven't calmed their Strained nerves, which is too 
bad. They should better take care of them." 

Nevertheless, Mr. Gromyko left, the door open for 
Washington to resume talks on strategic arms and 
other key bilateral issues when the dust from Af- 
ghanistan settles. So did Mr. Kosygin who said "it 
would be wrong to think that in the United States 
there are no sober-minded politicians who are aware 
of the importance of dgtente." He didn't say who they 
were. But the Soviet press often quotes the criticisms 
or Mr. Carter by his Democratic challenger^Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy. 

Less conciliatory, Yuri V. Andropov, chief of the 
K.G.B., said the Russians would negotiate with West- 
ern politicians but “only on the basis of the principles 
■of equality and equal security." Dmitri F. Ustinov, 
the Minister of Defense, said the world had a right to 
expect “a more reasonable and balanced policy" £ 
from the United States, "but so far these expects “ 

tions have not been justified." 

Like all the row material of kremlinology, the $ 


speeches reveal little more than .tfflR- Yf f-j 
them to reveaL Some, reading 
signs of the emergence of an 
of Hour* — Messrs. Suslov,;' 

Ahdropov — but the similarities; 
blurred. ' ________ 

• Looking to the future. gobserveryfol ^ a MM 
the remarks by the yoimger lead^^p^H^ 
sky, a mere 62-year-oId, attackedt^^^»R^ 
rights" — something even Mr. 

K.G.B. bad not done while speaking in t&BRf 
D. Sakharov’s place of exfie. Grigoiy. 

■ the 57-year-old No. 1 official in Leningrad r ^ 
of operdng Soviet society bm of tew arxl order 
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It’s Both Style 
And Substance 
That Divide 
Bonn and U.S. 


By JOHN VINOCUR 

INN — It’s all there in the almanac, a list of German- 
an feuds, irritations and fallings-out, a chronology of 
orgotten events, each now dismissed with a line or 
nnmary: 1855 — Adenauer, upset over four-power 
co nfe rence on Germany, flies to Moscow. 1956 — 
t opposes Radford plan for European defense. And 

Chancellor Helmut Schmidt about to visit to Presi- 
ter in Washington cm Tuesday, the entry for 1960 
jis in preparation. Very schematically, it would say 
.e United States is disappointed with what has ap- 
d to be a lack of active, vigorous support from Bonn on 
_ Af ghanistan crisis and that West Germany is troubled 
y what it sees as Washington's risky, scattetgun manage- 
ment of the aftair. 

Although German-American differences -seem to have 
been accentuated during the past four years, over the dec- 
ades there has been a remarkable constant underlying 
them. PTom the American point of view, it is a bewildering 

.igg p^cesaf 1 in^Washbigton , a largeenough failure to grasp 
American realities so that Mr. Schmidt could say, as he did 
ai w weeks ago, that Carter Administration foreign policy 
O^askmally rubs close to the unpredictable. From the West 
German point of view, the constant is American obtuseness 
about West Germany’s inability and lack of desire to play 
the antagonist against the Soviet Union, to stand in the fbre- 
faydOf Indignation, ready to punish and take risks. . 

For Americans in Bonn, last week there seemed to be a 
fascinating example of how deep West German confusion 
can run on American attitudes and policy-making. Far days, 
the main Item in the press was a so-called report that PresL- 
dr£t Carter had asked Willy Brandt, the former Chancellor, 
■*. -erwe as a go-between with the Soviet Union Co find a way 
out of the Afghanistan dflemma. 

There was a swirl of half -denials and half -confirmations 



that American diplomats followed incredulously, while say- 
ing in private that President Carter had asked nothing 
Mr. Brandt. The mast striking factor, and the one that 
pointed to the. gap in understanding, was that no West 1 Ger- 
man politician or editorialist immediately pointed out the 
incident’s most obvious aspect: that the United States could 
very well talk to the Soviet Union on Its own, and that in the 
unlikely event that a middle man becamedesirable, it would 
hardly be the former Chancellor, whose Views on Soviet in- . 
tendons have .often been tar from those of Washington. The. 
fuss may have additionally provided an insight into some 
yearnings in West Germany for the Schmidt Gavemmer^to 
take a stance midway between the superpowers., _ * 3 

The same lack of understanding* ls~ apparent on the 
Olympic boycott issue. Before the Feb. 20 deadline set by 
President Carter fora Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan, 
West Germany was telling other European countries that it 
was afraid to take a hard position because of the possibility 
that Mr. Carter would change his mind. The precedent men- 
tioned for a potentially embarrassing turnabout was the 
American’s decision not to go ahead- with production of neu- 
tron weapons after Chancellor Schmidt had taken some do- 
mestic political risks to support their manufacture. 

Misjudging the Symbolism 

. What did not seem to penetrate in West Germany was 
. that the boycott decision was a kind of symbolic act, easily 
understood and approved by Americans. In contrast, the 
neutron weapon issue, to which it was being compared here, 
was a complex, even recondite quest! cm that could have lit- 
tle influence cm United States domestic affairs. 

The issue of American foreign policy unpredictability 
probably goes even deeper info the national character of the 
two countries, especially their ways of handling difficult 
issues. There seems to be a kind of standing annoyance in 
Germany that American policy often falls to stand up to 
West German notions of what policy should be — a highly 
structured setting-out of attitudes and priorities that, in 
theory at least, provides a seine of order and coherence. 
There does not seem to be much willingness to accept that 
American decisions are often made on an ad hoc basis be- 
cause for 200 years, the country has been smog enough and 
flexible enough to manage that way. Changing course, once 
a line is enunciated, because of public opinion shifts or Con- 
gressional pressure is just not the West German way of 
doing things. When there are complaints about American 
unpredictability, these factors influencing policy don't seem 
to be sufficiently taken into account. 

Mr. Schmidt, a man of remarkable intelligence, is de- 
scribed by a European ambassador, doe of the most re- 
spected diplomats in Bonn, as one win sometimes mistak- 
enly sees basic American attitudes as President Cartier’s 
whims. "I wonder,” said the diplomat, "it the Chancellor 
wouldn’t find Roosevelt unpredictable?” \ v-^ 

In contrast, the West Germans bfteafeel thaHjteUhitett 
States demands blind solidarity from th^ vdthout ex^elh^-' 
ing very clearly where they are going — and without taking 
into consideration that strong positions with moralistic 
-overtones are luxuries of superpowers, not middle-sized 
countries drat border on the Soviet bloc. 

In his visit to the United States, Chancellor Schmidt wifl 
be seeking to reassure President Carter and the American 
public of West Germany's reliability as an ally. At the same 
Hibb, he will be looking for as big a ration of "predictabil- 
ity” the word is a favorite of Mr. Schmidt's — as he can 
get. What he seems to want to talk about with the President 
are the long-term issues, among them European defense, 
what happens if Soviet troops do not leave Afghanistan and 
the consequences of the end of the Brezhnev era in the Soviet 
Union. 

If past meetings between West German and American 
leaders are any indication, the outcome will not fell to 
elude a statement of new understanding and deepened epop- 
era cion. But the precedents far ongoing difficulties, as un- 
derscored by the long list of disputes in the almanac, are as 
evident as the points of contention thrimsetvH. 
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; by analysts- tdbe thejnost deficient in the Persian Gulf area. 

In some cases, Soviet arms supplies greatly exceed the 
recipient country’s capabilities. Libya, for example, has 

7.000 Soviet tanks and 900 arniored cars. Yet its army of 

35.000 deploys' only one arixktired' brigade and two mech- 

anized infantry brigades. Libya’s population Is 2,870,000. 
."There's bo way the Libyans can man those tanks,” an 
Egyptian staff officer said recently. '"The great majority 
arestored in the desert, serviced by Soviet technicians. In a 
crisis toe Russians could fly in the crews and use the tanks 
against us.” Libya has ordered an additional 200 Lion tanks 
from Italy. - 

The United States is the only arms seller that habitually, 
announces weapons sales figures. These provide an indica- 
tion of the value of all sales to Arab states. 

Saudi Arabia, with $22L2 billion in orders fbr arms and 
equipment, heads the list of 79 countries and 13 international 
organizations- buying United States weapons. The Saudi or- 
.d^ iqrirkfo F-lA^^ibti^ ahd TOW, Dragon and Maverick 



Middleton 


From' the shabbyback streets of Beirut, from govern- - . 
mentafflceSTn Moscow. Washington. London -andl^ris and 
frotirtbe executive officesof a sebrebf weapons industries, 
a tide ofw^pous is flooding into tbe Arab world. 

Egypt's new ally, WasMngKm; has promised to replace 
Caitb’swontodt and Outdated Soviet weapons with 9o£tusti- 
cated filter pianeaaixltimks.Reacting last wedt,the Is- 
raeli Cabinet debated whether to protest or, instead, to qui- 
etlyfecrease its owta arms requests in Washington. 

"in tar- rapidly shifting pattern of deliveries, smaller 

- statesrnrchasKuwaiLanxkiustohayeafootmbQthcamps, V 
. • dreHterawafog the purchase of Soviet weapons to reinforce 

x largely : %itt^ and Fcahch ibiaiaments. Even Syria and 
Brail the most dependent of aU Antb states on. Soviet weap- 
ons, areijriadhg order s in France; "West Germany, SwHzer- 

f fated gnd 'Urarij - -•? t--» •; “■ 1 • 

- Largely equipped by the West with Saudi Arabian fi- 
n&ndflg during a brief ri v lfr war last year, Yemen now has 
started ab i gptiyv to the Soviet Union. TheSaudls had heldtip 7 1 
■ : ^omebfthedeliveries tolls neighbor. Now, Yemen is receiv- 
. v-lng 1^62 tank»,-Mig-LL' fighters and Frog surface-to-surface 

- 'missiles -from Moscow Which already suppUesMaridst 

> -Whytngaft r«)lf fa the 

, traffic^- the Palestine Liberation Organization, according to * 
-European intelligenceanalysis, has no difficulty in obtain- - 
i > ing anus from sympathetic^ radical Arab governments tar •. 
resale to non-Palestinian terrorist groups. The Pateatinlaha 
have an armory of Communist-made ^ 

. • fftma, anrttanlt and Mtiai m ra fl 

- less guns, mortars, a -wide variety of rifled and machine^ ' 
guns, land mines and 12 different makes bf gr#dtt. Re- 

*' ceritrepcfris df Soviet tanks reaching the PX.O. for opera- ' 

— dans In sourhernJLebanon. if correct, probably referto over- ' 

. age T-34 ’s, replaced foSyrU’s.forces by neweirT-SFs. ; . . ' 
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Helmut Schmidt 
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rnib aia iy ed, Where Soviet grijSs ge£, Soviet advisers aiscLin-; 
^tructor^soon fey mfrrAfiai^ inifitary petnednel. In Sduto-'. 
> ern ifemen, to>^ihcfu^pqots^ flyadphlsticated aircraft 
vfliiletocal pilots goto toe’SoVietTJnioii for training. ' 

The Western powers are more restrained. The techni- ' 
dans who insetfuff A^ab forces in the new arms are largely 
dvflia^s'sgit, by t)M; manufacturers. The exception is the 
-strategical importaqt staBe of Oman where British pilots 
fly the Su ltan at e ’s fighters and British Army offipexs^and . 
nOQ-comm&siooed officers train die Omani Army. Oman’s 


grou^^i^and-^-fozx^-altfeiUgh smafl, are considered 

»_■ ■ - f m* *■ 11 r’ 1 ■' , ‘ 4 
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isTr&dvIdflf 35 -Fh 4 E>hamom fighters at a cost of 
1: SiflUOn. Its requests fbr more modem aircraft, particu- 

~ lariy F-15 and F-10 fighters, may bring the total cost for air- 
craft to well over $1.5 billion. Cairo also wants M-60 tanks. 
However, backed-up orders make long delays likely for 
delivery of both F-15's and the tanks. Jordan is purchasing 
' 100 armored personnel carriers and 18 self-propelled howitz- 
ers at ft cost of $287 million, Morocco's air defense system 
. from the United States will cost $200 million. 

Western military analysts contend that these sums are 
outstripped by the value of Soviet arms deliveries. The ini- 
. tial Moscow-libya arms deal was estimated at $2 billion. 
The new Sovlet-gyrian arms deal includes 500 T-72 tanks, the 
' most modem in the Soviet arsenal* Mig-27 fighters to match 
Israel's F-15% seU-propeUed guns, air-to-air missiles, mul- 
-tiple warfaeed missile batteries for air defense and medium 
range surface-to-surface missiles. 

Sophisticated Warfare While It Lasts 

- A decade ago most Arab armies were equipped for the 
last desert war, but today they are stocking sophisticated 
weapons prog r amme d to destroy a target when they “see” 
‘‘ it: Iraq is bitting the HOT anti-tank weapon from France 
v (anti in a stearate deal, was reported last week to have or- 
dered weapons-grade enriched uranium from France for nu- 
• clear research). Kuwait has purchased the TOW anti-tank 
missile from America, West Germany has sold Syria the 
HOT and Milan anti-tank weapons systems. The trig Arab 
military powers are believed able to fight a war with sophis- 

- ticated weapons, but these cou n tr ie s lack industrial ca- 
■- - parity and, in most cases, buying power to replace weapons 

lostineombat: 4 -t,. -*!.■/ «-. 

IsrarellS^iWltS thfe OHiy-' 
mOdrirr afhasdndustry betw^^MMfiy andTJapan-— bavede-. 
■ rided to make their own fighter aircraft. , 

tfrhilea conventional war might end quickly because of 
a shortage^df weapons replacements, the Arab countries are 
well set. for prolonged guerrilla wars.' Since the 1950's, Arab 
r jpxgtoj^teve'been-Jnundatdd with light weapons — 
nx&dfilzieguns, automatic fl&es> rifles,, pistols,- grenades and 
. ndnes- Sonie were stolen from reguiar forces, many. more 
/^’Wearte pumped in by the Russians to sustain the guerrilla ac- 

- * tivity they dill "wars of national liberation. " Consequently, 

- ' a British Intelligence expert noted, ' “any guerrilla leader 

who lifts the fina n cial support of.say, the Libyans or the 
Kuwaitis or the Algerians, can purchase all the light arms 
he needs to keep going. You can knock out all the tanks, 
knock down all the fighters, but in'the end, he will be there 
.with his AK-47 and his belt full of grenades. He’s just as big a 
problem as the Soviets selling tanks. Governments can be 
defeated but- the armed nation is another story.” 


Accreditation Was Lifted Last Week Over Nuclear 
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Israeli Censorship Strikes 
A Discordant, Insistent Note 


By DA VID K. SHIPLER 

•t ' 

This dispatch has been subjected to Israeli censorship. 
JERUSALEM — Israeli military censors are outra- 
eously courteous, at times infuriatingly charming. It is so 
tfficult to hate them, as every red-blooded journalist knows 
s should, that occasionally, even in the hardest reporter’s 
jldest heart, stirrings of sympathy have been observed for 
lose nice guys who have such an utxtomfortable job. 

Israel is the only open political system In the Middle 
*nst, a tiny dot of free debate at the edge of a vast- sweep of 
ctatorships. Censorship strikes a discordant note, and the 
my officers in Tel Aviv and Jerusalem perusing sews 
jpy before publication or broadcast seem anodd contradic- 
on to Israelis national pasttime 'of exporing its pwn sins, 
et last week the Government revoked the accreditation of 
an Raviv, a reporter for CBS radio. He had avoided the 
□sons by flying to Rome to broadcast a report from anony- 
us "informed sources” that Israel had detonated a nu- 
aur bomb — allegedly the source of that mysterious flash 
he South Atlantic last September. Defense Minister Ezer 
zman denied the story. Mr. Raviv — for failing to submit 
Jr prior clearance — was deprived of bis Government- 
ied press credentials, without a peep of editorial objec- 
i from normally contentious Israeli newspapers. 

Few Israelis seem to mind the censorship; it is such an 
Jpted part of the landscape that many are only vaguely 
are of it. Officials justify it as essential to protect mlll- 
jr secrets during a state of war. The peace treaty with 
ypt notwithstanding, there is no peace accord with Jor- 
t, Syria or other hostile Arab nations. A high state Of mili- 
y readiness Is an everyday fact of life. 

Military authorities, however, often blur the line be- 
«j protecting the country's security and protecting its 
ige, and this has'provoked occasional criticism. Not until 
t autumn, for example,.did Israelis learn that an army 


officer was serving a 30-month prison sentence for murder- 
ing Lebanese civilians during "Operation Utani,” a 1978 Is- 
raeli sweep into southern Lebanon. Because the military, 
court had tried the man [Lfeut. CoL AiyeSmtehjincotnerh. 
censors had banned imbOcation. of' details tHfct femer g crf f» 
court. The news leaked oat in the British weekly, the Specta- 
tor; 150 university lecturers wrote to Mr. Weizman com- 
plaining that the punishment was light and the Israeli news- - 
paper, YecHot Ahronot, reported that the wife of the officer 
appealed to Prime Minister Menachem Begin for clemency. 
Events outside the court were not barred by censorship. 

Similarly, details of another atrocity during Operation 
Utani squeezed past ce n sorship month* after the feet and 
caused a furor, including calls for th£ j^ritignatijarii of 
Gen. Rafael Eitan, fie d£ef of- staffi 
Daniel Pinto', was convicted fn a 
murdering Lebanese rivnfens and sentenced 
prison. This was reduced to eight by an appeals court, and 
later to two years by General Eitan. Censors barred publica- 
tion of details by the Israeli press and by resident foreign 
correspondents, who are also subject to censo r ship. But Is- 
rael being the kind of flagrantly free-wheeling society it is, 
nobody stayed quiet. Uri Avneri, a leftist parliamentarian In 
the Shell Party, wrote an unofficial account describing Lieu- 
tenant Pinto as having “tortured his victims cruelly for 
hours, in a number of different ways. At the end, he mur- 
dered them by strangulation, using his hands and a nylon 
cord. "He was said tohavedumpedtbeir bodies down a well. 

Softening a Draconian Laws ,v 

Under censorships the account cottld n&l be pdbfiriied ’in 
Israel or be sent out of the country. But it did find its way 
out. When Dial Torgerson, Jerusalem correspondent of The 
Los Angeles Times, was vacationing in London, he received 
a copy from his Los Angeles office. He had asked the Jerusa- 
lem censor if he could write the story and been told no; 
under no restrictions in London,- he wrote it- After pubUcft^ 


tion abroad, the story became open to the Israeli press 
wtdcbg&ve it big play. Censorship bad lost Its tenuous hold. . 

The - legal basis -of Israeli cen s orship, dating back to 
Britain^ m anda t e, over Palestine, is “a Draconian law,” as 
one mflftary official ptot it, ftdifaii'autitorizes suffocating am- 
•aol o y er - e veirythiog printed, filmed or broadcast. In prac- 
tice, however, the system has softened considerably. Im- 
mediately after Israel’* violent birth as a. nation In 1948, 
even traffic accidents involving soldiers could not be report- 
ed, lesrthey reflect badly on the army. Now the procedures 
are les&rigki, governed byan agreement betweentbemilf- 
taiyand the Israriipress, last revised in 1966. 


natistiMsedorily; br^theseis&iye su^ftet ^^Erofess-' 
ing to be averse.to debiting anything, the censdrs Usually 
limit-cuts to details of troop or weapons locations and other 
infonnatkxicoztsidered valuable to enemy intriligence. This 

- article was subjected to censorship, but no changes were de- 
. man d ed. -Correspondents who attempt to send censdrablft 

- material by telephone Or telex may find the plug befog 
^pufiedbahhough the mchflurlhg is^noc 10Q percent efficient. , 


: vie^v, endangering Israeli troops. The Government revoke d 
hfe accreditation aiMl CBS replaced him. 

• • fc anpther instance nine years later, at the start of 
'Operation Utani; censors interrupted The New York Tunes 
correspondent, William E. FarrelL as be was telephoning 
New York with news of an Israeli reprisal attack on Leba- 
non by land, air and sea. He resisted the censorship, arguing 
that k .would all -be public in a few hours, and thus would not 
violate security. When the censor persisted, the correspond- 
ent put him on bold and dialed New York on another line to 
finish Ms report. .Then he resumed his argument with the 
th&xis«* <ame.out, as predicraL the 


-officials are subject to double. censorship — first military, 
then political screening by a Cabinet ministers board.' The - 
political layer has frustrated many a good story-teller, most 
recently former Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin, who was re- 
ported lo have struggled for months with ministers over 
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In Summary 

Can Carter Lower 
Inflation Before 
It Lowers Him? 

President Carter needed the conso- 
lation that more New Hampshire 
voters preferred him than any one 
ocher Democrat. In Washington last 
week, he moved to clip the economic 
thorns of his Rose Garden strategy. 

An extraordinary Sunday evening 
meeting of senior economic officials 
produced not only the obvious rhetoric 
— a Presidential statement that infla- 
tion, running at 15.6 percent a year in 
the pasr three months, has "reached 
the crisis stage” — but an unusual 
change in practice. Budget re-estima- 
tions routinely submitted to Congress 
each March are apparently being con- 
verted to proposals for major cuts. 

Despite careful courting of Capitol 
Hill budgetmakers by James T. McIn- 
tyre, Jr., a bipartisan group of Sena- 
tors stole the White House's thunder 
by calling for a $26 billion reduction in 
the 1981 Federal budget (though the 43 
legislators parted company quickly on 
curtailing military spending). And the 
Joint Economic Committee renewed 


its call for a tax and spending cut of $25 
billion it said would also boost invest- 
ment, and productivity, which 
dropped another 0.6 percent in the last 
quarter of 1979, 

On tax cuts, the Republicans’ favor- 
ite economic lifesaver, the White 
House remains staunchly opposed. But 
on spending cuts, there is a measure of 
agreement on all sides. The Carter 
high interest rates have made no no- 
ticeable dent in inflation. But they are 
themselves driving up consumer 
credit costs. Federal mortgage rates 
rose last week to a record 13 percent 
(Citibank raised its personal loan rate 
to 14 percent, and led the prime rate to 
a new high of 16%), and mortgage 
hikes drive up Federal spending: So- 
cial Security and pension payments, 
among others, are indexed, or adjust- 
ed, to reflect them. The White House 
would like Congress to put caps on 
such cost-of-living increases. Congress 
regards that as political dynamite; it 
wants the Administration to take the 
heat by revising bow housing is han- 
dled in the Consumer Price Index. 

Better bets for trims include strate- 
gic oil buying, highway outlays, jobs 
programs under the Comprehensive 

Employment Training Act, and, possi- 
bly, revenue sharing and food stamps. 


Each can be expected to be hard 
fought. As House Budget Committee 
chariman Robert N. Giamo put it, 
"People want to balance [the budget] 
by cutting the other guy’s spending.” 

Perhaps mercifully for the White 
•House’s reflection operation, no one 
but Senator Edward M. ‘ Kennedy 
pressed hard for wage-and-price con- 
trols, though Mr. Giamo gave the no- 
tion a qualified nod. Instead, Adminis- 
tration policymakers are debating se- 
lective credit controls, say increasing 
down payments or shortening business 
and consumer loan terms. Those op- 
posed, including Paul A. Volcker. 
chairman of the Federal Reserve, are 
worried that credit curbs would fur- 
ther weaken the depressed housing 
and auto sectors. Friday, recession 
watchers noted that the Government’s 
index of leading indicators slid 0.7 per- 
cent in January. That is the fourth 
monthly drop in a row; a streak of 
three is supposed to presage a slump. 

Draft Registration 
Gets Thumbs Down 

A diplomatic signal intended for the 
Kremlin hit stiff interference on Capi- 
tol Hill last week. A House appropria- 
tions subcommittee duly considered 
the President's draft-registration 
proposals — announced with some 
drama in January after the Soviet 
Union invaded Afg h a n ista n — and 
gave it a barely qualified raspberry. 

One rationale for the White House 
proposals — that registration in ad- 
vance would save 90 or 1 00 days if 
mobilization became necessary — 
began fraying early in the week when 
Congressional critics released a Selec- 
tive Service report recommending 
against registration prior to a crisis. 
At best, the agency said, premobiliza- 


lion signing-up would save only seven 
days. To many on the subcommittee, 
the $21.9 million the Administration/ 
wanted In draft-registration- seed 
money seemed a lot of potential bungle - 
for the buck. The panel did go - along 
with $4.7 million for beefing up the Se- 
leciive Service system, but in a tie 
vote refused to' approve money for 
registering men. Earlier, it knocked 
out any thought of registering women. 

Said one Congressman, “The whole 
program is kind of a useless gesture 
that Is going to send a signal to the . 
American people that we’re doing . 
something — and we're not.” The full . 
appropriations committee plans to 
take up the matter this week. The Ad- 
ministration is expected to stress a 
new argument — that it's the patriotic 
duty of the House to support the Presi- . 
dent. “We will not allow the President 
to be embarrassed," House Majority 
Jim Wright declared, a bit tardily. . 

A New Disclosure 
In C.l. A. Dispute 

Shackles aren’t what they used to 
be. After an initial round of Congres- 
sional hearings late last 'month, it ap- 
peared that in some instances United 
Stales’ intelligence-gathering agen- 
cies — whom the Carter Administra- 
tion says are overdue for an unshack- 
ling — have in fact been able to slip 
their manacles with little trouble. 

Appearing before a Senate commit- 
tee, A dm. Stansfield Turner, Director 
of Central Intelligence, testified that 
he had “In very limited occasions*’ 
waived restrictions and authorized the 
use of journalists, teachers and clergy- 
men for covert missions in recent 
years. Deputy director Frank Carluc- 
ci, on a mission of clarification last 
week, said that the operations were 


never' carried out; in one case because 
:“ihe need to do ii. was 'suddenly re- . 
movecL’* the Select Committee on In- 
telligence is considering charier legis- 
lation that would, among other things, 
prohibit use of the three professions 
for "covers”; Mr. Carlucci said -the 
C.I. A. didn’t like that proposal. 

For their part, many members of. 
the committee clearly haven’t liked 
much of what they’ve heard so far. 
Agency officials — and their ostensible 
masters in the White House — are still 
dead set against required briefings for. 
a handful of Congressmen In advance 
of significant secret operations. Nor 
can critics of the agencies, on and off 
Capitol Hill, be pleased with the intelli- 
gence that the agencies are expected 
to get what they want from the full 
Senate, perhaps before this summer . . 
Still, last weekend. Senator Robert C. 
Byrd of West Virginia, the Senate ma- 
jority.Jeader, Insisted that “account- 
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ability" must be a matter or law 
an informal understajnding. Cong? 
he said, won’t give the C.I.A. -^- 
o.ther agency carte blanche.” ; • 

Nuclear PoWer’s 
Ups And Downs 

The Nuclear Regulatoty ;c 0nu 
sion last week told the operators , 
new 'nuclear power plant in Tenoet 
to load up with uranium fuel- and be 
testing. The go-ahead marked 
of a ban. on new licenses in effect s; 
the Three Mile island accident 
. Pennsylvania last March 28. 

- As seems to be the luc k pf the 
dear-power industry these days;- 
ban was lifted at an awkward i 
ment. Earlier in the week, the FJo, 
power Company's Crystal River 
clear plant was shut down after'g 
trical system failures apparent 
dentally spilled 43,000 gallons of ^ 
active water in a containment fej 
jug. No radiation escaped frofe* 
plant, located 70- miles norflt 
Tampa, commission spokesmen s 
But officials conceded that tw&y, 
earlier a California plant also 
signed by Babcock & Wilcox (thee 
party that did Three Mile Island ! 
had had similar control troubles* 

Senator Gary Hart of .Galon 
chairman of the Senate CornmJ&et 
Nuclear Regulation, said tha'-xpt 
dence raised “disturbing quest!** 
But John F. Ahearae, chairman of 
commission, told a Congressk 
hearing that unless an tavestiga 
now under way turned up evidepc 
the contrary, be didn't see any nee 
shut down other Babcock reactors. 
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Massachusetts Isn’t Anyone's Camelot Anymore 




Reagan Has Hopes; Kennedy Has Problems; 


By JOHN HERBERS 

BOSTON — Ronald Reagan's landslide victory in the 
New Hampshire Presidential primary and Senator Edward 
M. Kennedy's repeated losses to President Carter have 
raised possibilities for Tuesday’s Massachusetts primary 
that would have been considered unthinkable only a few 
weeks ago. 

One is that Senator Kennedy could lose in bis own state, 
where he has had nothing but overwhelming maigins.since 
he first ran for the Senate in 1962. The other is that Mr. Rea- 
gan, who has never been strong in Massachusetts, could pre- 
vail on the Republican side in the first primary election in a 
large industrial state with big cities and a broad range of 
voting blocs. 

Both are simply possibilities in the turbulent and er- 
ratic situation that has marked the early st&ges of the Presi- 
dential race. But the fact that they are under discussion at 
all points up important changes during the past decade in a 
state that for more than 200 years has been a unique contrib- 
utor to the American political tradition. 

Massachusetts is like a great lady who has lost her iden- 
tity. She is not quite sure who and what she is, but she still 
knows she is someone important. Economic and political 
changes have created ambiguities and anomalies, and the 
state’s traditional optimistic self-assurance has given way 


to defensiveness and deepened divisions of opinion. 

Harsh economic difficulties in the mid-1970's seem to be 
at the root of the changes in government and politics. The re- 
cession of 1975 was more damaging to this state than to 
most. It coincided with the Federal government’s cuts in de- 
fense contrac t s and shifting of a portion of Federal aid away 
from the old Eastern cities to the South and West. Many in 
Massachusetts put the blame on President Nixon. It was re- 
venge. they said, for being the only state in 1972 to vote for 
Senator George S. McGovern for President. 

Whatever the causes, the recession inflicted both sub- 
stantive and psychological damage. Unemployment rose to 
above 11 percent while the national average was 8.5 percent. 
Business, industry and people moved out in great numbers. 
In the past year or so, the state has begun to recover, largely 


Politics became more inward-looking and protective. In 
1978, a conservative Democrat, Edward J. King, was 
elected governor on an antitax, anti-big-government, antia- 
bortion, anti-gun-control platform, an official whose ap- 
proach to government is a sharp departure from that of his 
recent predecessors. At the same time, however, Paul E. 
Tsongas, a more traditional liberal. Democrat, was elected 
to the United States Senate. Massachusetts seems to have 
one foot in the kind of activist politics exemplified by the 
Kennedys and another in the new conservatism that gave 
rise to Governor King. 

There is a division of opinkm aa whether the new politics 
is an aberration or a durable part of public life, but it has 
made a major impact on the state. The legislature has spent 
much of its time recently trimming taxes. Priming private 
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turers of mini- and zhlcro-computexs, audio and video com- 
ponents, electronic games and precision instruments. 

'Unemployment recently has been around 5 percent, a 
point below the national average. Nevertheless, says Robert 
L. Turner, political writer for The Boston Globe, “the disas- 
ters of the mid-70's came as hammer blows to tbe state’s 
self-confidence . And they came during years of national dis- 
heart eminent and disenchantment. Today, with inflation 
running higher than the gas mi l e a ge of many cars, exasper- 
ation has compounded these attitudes,” which include “an 
assumption that anything that can go wrong will.” 


The Contrasts Are Strong 

The state of 5.7 million people is now, perhaps more 
than in the past, a land of stark contrasts. It contains 29 
Nobel Laureates, more than any other state, and an unusu- 
ally high level of .educational achievement, a median of 12.3 
years. Yet Boston, a center of abolitionist sentiment before 
the Civil War, has been the scene in recent years of white- 
black tensions as severe as that in the rural South during the 
civil rights movement. 
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The Olympic 
Boycott, Now 
Lagging, Still 
Faces Hurdles 


By STEVEN R_ WEISMAN 

WASHINGTON — A virulent strain of "Olymp'C Fever” 
hit the White House last week, turning even the most offi- 
cious staff members imo star-struck sports fans. At Presi- 
dent Carter’s elaborate reception lor the triumphant United 
States Olympic team, just back from the winter Games at 
Lake Placid, N.Y., Cabinet members and secretaries alike 
moved through the East Room with cameras poised to cap- 
ture their moment with the athletes. 

Stuart E. Eizenstat, Mr. Carter's laconic domestic af- 
fairs adviser, got autographs of the hockey team for his chil- 
dren, while Janies T. McIntyre Jr., the normally sedate di- 
rector of the budget office, concentrated on Linda Frati- 
anne, the figure skater. "I’m Jim McIntyre,” he told her 
with a grin. “I'm in charge of the budget of tbe United States 
Government. . . [pause]. . . six hundred billion dollars.” 

An Effort to Punish the Russians 

Behind this scene of festivity, of course, the Carter Ad- 
ministration has been caught up in more serious concerns 
regarding the Olympics. The question that now occupies the 
Presi dent a nd his advisers is whether the Administration 
can successfully organize its boycott of the Games in Mos- 
cow next summer, establish a series of alternative events 
attracting top athletes from around the world and still leave 
tbe Olympic movement intact. 

It was shortly after the S*^viet Union’s invasion of Af- 
ghanistan m December that Secretary of Slate Cyrus R. 
Vance declared that if the Russian troops were not with! 
drawn by Feb. 20, President Carter would seek an American 
boycott of the Moscow games. With the passage of the dead- 
line, reluctant leaders of the United States Olympic Com- 
mittee. an independent group that fields tbe American 
team, said they would bow to Mr. Carter’s request but not 
make a formal decision until this spring. 

From the start. Carter aides have enunciated two objec- 
tives in seeking the boycott. First was the simple declara- 
tion of "moral principal" Chat i( would be Inappropriate for 
Americans to go to the Soviet Union in light of the Afghani- 




stan invasion, hi the same sense that many Americans re- 
gret having participated In. the 1936 Berlin Olympics be- 
cause of reappearance of endorsing the policies of Hitler's 
Germany. Hie second objective has been more practical — 
ffi* 0 P* 1 * 1 *®* 1 *’ *he Russians, perhaps forcing the Soviet 
leaders to have second thoughts about their Afghan adven- 
ture. Whether or not this goal is achieved detSnds on the 
magnitude of tbe boycott. 


Charm Wafer 


Though the American boycott drive seems to have 
lagged,. Administration officials are confident. “I think 
we’re going to have a successful boycott,” said one key offi- 
cial last week who added nonetheless that the White House 
effort had “reached a plateau” arid that crucial tests lay ih 
the weeks ahead. Of the approximately 140 nations sched- 
uled to go to Moscow, the Administration reports that about 
25 governments have formally-said they would prefer not to 


ported, and Germany, Italy, Portugal, Great Britafl I 
even France, decidedly cool to the idea so- far, wflH/liolxT 
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By STEVEN RATTNER. 

Pity the reader of economic journal- 
ism; the diligent American who feels an 
riigation, personal or patriotic, to sort 
rough the data of the day. 

"he economists, analysts and jour- 
's who interpret the data often 
as if the economy works with the 
ion and predictability of a cbemi- 
ictkm. In looking ahead, they see 
e right positives and negatives 
ng themselves punctually and 
tably in perfect order. Predictions 
rowth, inflation or interest rates 
. set out to die second decimal. 

The economists don't really think in 
a. such a fashion but somehow they see 
.2 themselv es as more credible if they 
as talk with a superprecisian that no one 
hr could expect to pan out. 
h? Imagine instead the economy as a 
rge schoolroom filled with pupils, 
ch of w h om must behave as ordered 
the class is to make the progress de- 
inded by the teacher. Quite natural- 
the students vary widely In training, 
Hnation, and predictability. Some of 
l an downright unruly. According- 
7w much progress the class makes 
? course of a year becomes much 
i a goal than a prediction. And 
In a nutshell, is what the fuss right 
ris all about. 

he various components of the ecan- 

much' Station has“ &eve!oped a ’ 
President Carter has been per- 
jd to reconsider his economic poli- 

anwhile, perhaps a useful contri- 
l to the confused citizens' diffi- 
would be a guide to the most com- 
. buzz-phrases being used to de- 
‘be the economy — an attempt to 
through the forest' without stum- 
;over trees. 

he continuing failure of the con- 
r to cut back on spending. ” 
se stubborn consumers have re- 
to do what all the economists’ 


computers say they should be doing: 
Reducing their standard of living. 
What the economists are saying is only 
logical. After all, consumers have suf- 
fered a record loss in purchasing 
power, which is nothing but the differ- 
ence between how fast what you earn 
goes up and how fast the cost of what 
you buy goes up. 

So if consumers are getting poorer 
every day, why are they spending so 
much? No one knows — but everyone 
has a guess. 

There's the they-are-anticipating- 
fnflatinn school of thought. By that 
logic, co n s um ers are so worried about 
inflation that they are buying today in- 
stead of tomorrow, lest the price go up 
on them. The only difficulty with that 
logic is that the stuff they’re buying — 
what economists call soft goods, like 
clothes — isn't going up by file 15 or 18 
percent one has seen most recently in 
the newspapers, but by more like 7 or 9 
percent. 

Another group places its faith In the 
American tradition of unrairing 
progress. Consumers are unwilling to 
accept the decline in their standards of 
living that the fall in purchasing power 
might indicate so they're taking the dif- 
ference out of savings, this contingent 
argues. At some point, though, the con- 
sumers should become concerned 
about their savings and give up that 
fight. 

_ Fin^ly^still a third, camp, which .is - 
wmething^of a cousin to the second: 
camp, says that file typical American 
has watched the family manse appreci- 
ate at a brisk clip and has decided that 
those profits mean that he doesn’t have 
to save anything out of his income. 
However, lately house prices have 
stabilized and even declined a bit- 

“ Contrary to economists * expecta- 
tions, the economy has yet to show any 
signs of entering a recession. " . 

Well, if you goofed on the consumers, 
you didn’t have much choice but to goof 
on the recession. That’s because three 
things basically determine whether we 
have a recession or not: How much con- 
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Che Restoration 
)f King Cotton 


By SETH S. KING 

WASHINGTON — Cotton, the one- 
: monarch and chief provider of the 
"outh’s agriculture, is moving back 
its throne. Exports are at their 
est level in 47 years and the price of 
md of cotton has increased more 
25 percent over the last year, 
is has happened despite a 1979 
that was the largest since 1965 — 
ibundance that the cotton trade 
ed would give a downward push to 
es. Overproduction and falling 
^s, after all, have been the forces in 
'ast few decades that have been cot- 
downfall. 

unexpected turnaround has been 


aided by several developments, some 
of them new and, to the optimists who 
deal in the sometimes-beleaguered 
' commodity, quite promising. Ocher 
people’s problems have been cotton’s 
good luck. The weakness of the dollar, 
for example, has aided exports. And 
the rising price of oil has pushed up the 
cost of making synthetic fabrics. 

There have been other fortunate 
developments. New durable-press pro- 
cesses have heightened the appeal of 
all-cotton apparel, especially men's 
shirts. The whims of fashion have 
- blessed corduroy, denim, velour and 
terry cloth. And what the industry per- 
ceives as a consumer trend toward 
more natural materials has brought 
hack such items as the all-cotton sheet. 


sumers spend, bow much business 
spends and how much the Government 
spends. 

Those three add up to the Gross Na- 
tional Product, a number which arrives 
every three months from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and whose insist- 
ence on ascending rather than descend- 
ing in the past six months has annoyed 
and confused economists. They're an- 
noyed because the result is more infla- 
tion, a story we’ll come to. 

It’s not just the consumers who have : 
kept the G.N.P. going up. Business has 
been shoveling the money out too, be- 
cause business doesn't seem to believe 
that a substantial recession is.condng. 
For a while, that attitude can be a self- 
fulfilling prophesy but at some point, 
the downturn draws up with a ven- 
gence. Business makes that mistake 
more times than it would like to 
remember. Once business decides the 
recession is at hand, it often pulls beck, 
and hard. That mainy the do wnward 
twist a Ut worse. 

The Government has also been doing 
its part to keep the GJN.P. too high. ■ 

“The Federal budgets for the next 
two years, which many economists 
complain are inflationary . . ." 

Now comes the third link. Econo- 
mists — not to mention Wall Street — 
are up in arms about Federal spending. 
They are beside themselves that the 
Government will spend 570 billion more 
• 2 in the 1860 fiscal yeari which runs from 
:'Octl 1, 1979, to Sept 30; 1900; than * did - 
just a year earlier. They have also been 
staring with disbelief at the figures the 
Administration has presented for the 
1961 fiscal year. While the Administra- 
tion forecasts a $15 A billion deficit, the 
economists think a more realistic esti- 
mate would be $10 billion to $15 billion 
more. 

The economists aren’t so clear about 
why duy are so upset about these pros- 
pects. Traditionally, for arcane rea- 
sons best left undlscussed, they have 
been worried principally about a hypo- 
thetical item called th e “high employ-, 
rnent budget, ” which assumes in its 


All of this has put a smile on many a 
farmer’s face. Frank Mltchener, who 
grows cotton, rice and soybeans on sev- 
eral thousand acres near Sumner, 
Miss., says: “I'm awfully optimistic. It 
looks like the world is not going to grow 
any more acres of cotton and well be 
supplying most of the growth in cotton 
dam and. And even with all our past 
problems with synthetics, we’re start- 
ing to recapture more of the domestic 
market.” 

The consumer, however, may not be 
as happy. With spot prices for cotton 
hovering around 80 cents a pound dur- 
ing February, estimates in the trade 
have put the added cost to shoppers 
later this year at as much, as $2 an item. 
The reasons for the heady rise in cotton 
exports are not ail understood by the 
analysts. In some of the exporting 
countries in Central -and South Amer- 
ica, a combination of less-favorable 
weather and a desire to grow more food . 
commodities has reduced the size of 
1979 crops and thus there has been less 
cotton from those countries to compete 
with American cotton. 

Production of cotton in the Soviet 
Union, one of this country’s toughest 
competitors, dropped last year and, for 
reasons unknown to specialists in the 
Agriculture Department and the indus- 
try's Cotton Council, the Russians have 
not been in the export markets in any 
strength this year. 

And imports by China and other 
Asian countries, the latter usually the 
best customers for American cotton, 
have been rising all winter. 

The Chinese have either already re- 
ceived or have on order more than 2 35 
million bales (compared with 650,000 in 
the 1978/79 crop year), the largest 
amount they have imported since be- 
fore World War II. The best guesses at- 
tribute this to a combination of power 
local crops and China's new effort to in- 
crease its exports of cotton cloth. 

The weakness of the dollar abroad 
has encouraged more foreign buying of 
American textiles. The United States 
still imports more cloth than it exports, 
but the current textile trade deficit of 
265 milliion pounds was 45 percent 
lower than the previous year’s deficit. 

And constantly rising oil and refining 
costs have shaved the price difference 
between polyesters and milled cotton. 
By last December mill operators were 
paying about 7 cents a pound more for 
cotton than polyester, in contrast to the 
16 cents more they were paying at the 
beginning of 1979. 


projections that the economy is grind- 
ing along at a good clip. By that stand- 
ard, the I960 and 1961 budgets show 
growing surpluses^ which in. normal 
times would be trumpe t ed as help on 
Inflation. 

Nonetheless, the financial world is in 
a tizzy, to part, the economists are wor- 
ried about a burst of Federal borrowing 
and borrow in g g uaranteed by file Fed- 
eral Government. Perhaps most co- 
gently, thqy think Mr. Carter has pro- 
posed a business-as-usual budget at a 
time when more austerity was needed. 
With file financial community, it often 
doesn’t matter so much why they think 
something, as that they think it at all. 

■ “The Consumer Price index rose by 
(whatever), percent last month, the 
highest- In (however many) years.” 
This phrase is often seen in file com 
pany of “Pushed by soaring energy and 
housing prices. 

We all know what inflation is. Why 
wehave it is more mystifying. The Ad- 
ministration km been iwnrfng har d on 
the energy explanation, on the theory 
that the more yoo can Marne on the Or- 
ganization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries, the less will- be blamed on 
the Go v e r nm en t. In a similar tack, 
housing Ills — particularly mortgage 
rates — have also been cited as out of 
White House control. 1 . 

The only difficulty with that strategy 
is that even when you account for those 
-two items, the iateotinfihtiaKfca£‘&P'~' 
federated kharpfy undfcr 1 
ministration. When Mr. Carter ar-. 
rived, the “underlying” or “core” rate 
of inflation — which means, nothing 
more than how test prices would go up. 
without the special factors — was about 
-6 percent. Today, it is nearly 10 per- . 
cent. ■ 

When you try to sort out the reasons, 
life gets more complicated. High wage 
demand s are a. favorite culprit, but 
while wages are still going up by more 
than 8 percent a year, that’s not much 
of a change from previous years. An- 
other possibility is that because the 
economy has been so strong, business 
has been able to raise its prices faster 
— except that business profits would 
then have exploded, which they have- 
n’t. Similarly, if there were a reces- 
sion, workers might temper their wage 


demands and business might find it 
can’t raise its prices as fast as it would 
like. 

Another favorite theory has to do 
with ... 

“The disappointing decline in pro- 
ductivity." . m ■ 

This is the motherhood and apple pie 
of the economics world. Productivity is 
a wonderful way in which we tradition- 
ally got more goods without any more 
work, and without higher prices. 
Everyone agrees that failing produc- 
tivity — 2 percent In 1979, which is a 
large amount : — is bad. Unfortunately, 
no one knows either what has made it 
happen or bow to solve it. Hie exp er ts 
are not even too sure about what it is. 
In theory, productivity is how much 
each woikei produces in a given period 
of time but measuring that number is 
■ not so simple as it sounds. 

' Still, the conve n tional wisdom — that 
productitfty is rf*»rfi«rtn e — is pretty 
widely shared in file economics com- 
~ m unity. Not very many people believe 
the drop' means that people aren’t 
. working as hard as they used. to. The 
explanations are' far more complex 

than that. ' 

' Some economists think ,we haven’t 
been investing enough In. labor-saving 
devices, which allow the same numbfer 
of workers to turn but more. Others 
think workers aren’t as skilled as they 

- used to be, in part because of an influx 

'firaining processes offered to white 
. males. • 

Then too, some think the rising cost 
of energy has led business to use more 
Iabbr,"when it can. take file place of 
energy. So many explanations mean 
lots of potential solutions; one of the 

- favorites is mare tax breaks for busi- 
ness so it will install more. equipment to 
produce more and raise productivity. 

In any case, less productivity means 
bigger MBs for labor and when busi- 
ness finds its cost going up, it raises 
prices to keep even — more inflation. 

'The Fed’stight money policy has 
meant soaring short-term rates." 

Here’s another idea of what to do 
about inflation, and it has to do with the 
okl expression, “too much money chas- 
ing too few* goods.” The Federal Re- 


serve creates money and economists 
and Wall Street think it has been creat- 
ing too much of it. More money means 
more spending, which drives prices up. 

The Fed has been trying to create 
less, but when it does that, interest 
rates go up because the same number 
of borrowers are trying to get their 
hands cm the smaller amount of money 
the Fed has allowed the banks to have. 
The banks, quite naturally, pass along 
the higher interest costs and so into the 
price spiral again. 

So far, even the credit-dampening 
strategy (someone will drop out of the 
race when costs get too high) hasn’t 
worked too well, as borrowing has re- 
mained strong, along with spending. 

“ Unceasing declines in the bond 
market, which have pushed yields to 
record levels." 

That’s what happens when Wall 
Street doesn’t believe you. Interest 
rates in the bond market, where indus- 
try gets funds it will pay back many 
years later, depend not so much on 
what the Fed is doing as on what the 
infla tion rate Is likely to be over the 20 
years or more that a bond might be out- 
standing. The higher the expectation of 
inflation , the more interest an investor 
is going to demand before buying a 
bond. Traditionally, the rate of interest 
after subtracting inflation has hovered 
around 3 percent. 

So now, with bond rates at 15 percent, 
obviously the bond buyers don’t Teel too 
opt^ii^c about the prospects fotinfla- 
tion. 

-That has prompted Mr. Carter to 
reconsider his policies, still convinced 
that they were right in the first in- 
stance but aware that he must do some- 
thing because almost no one outside of 
the Administration agrees with him. As 
is the White House’s standard practice, 
all the usual suspects have been 
rounded up — the budget, growt h of 
credit and money, regulation — with an 
eye to picking one or two proposals like 
cuts in the budget that can be made 
with m in im al political damage. 

So that is where the matter now 
stands, and will remain until Mr. Car- 
ter. in what will doubtless be accompa- 
nied by great fanfare, chooses to unveil 
his new measures. He should be heard 
from In a week or so. 


THE MARKETS 


By VARTANIG G. VARTAN 

There is a theory — not too seriously followed in Wall 
Street — that hemline changes can forecast the direction of 
stock prices.* After all, hemlines rose in the Roaring Twenties 
and so did the stock market. Both plunged during the Depres- 
sion Thirties. Much later, miniskirts appeared, in the 1960’s, 
which became the go-go era of an exuberant stock market. 

The latest word from Seventh Avenue is tb at even the ap- 
parel trade can't agree on skirt lengths for the new lines of 
summer dresses. It’s too bad, because the stock market cur- 
rently could use some sense of direction. 

Last week, amid record-high prime rates at commercial 
banks' and continuing worries everywhere else about Infla- 
tion, the stock market gave up some ground. Despite a brisk 
rally on Friday, which lifted the Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age by almost 9 points, the index finished the week at 863.14, 
down 5.63. 

1 Part of the cu r re nt problem with the stock market, of 
course, is the bond market. Prices of fixed-income securities 
have dropped so precipitously this year (concurrently, yields 
have climbed to record levels) that many people believe the 
bond market must steady before Che equity market will. 

Escalating Interest rates have raised borrowing costs all 
around. On Tuesday, the Treasury sold new. 14% percent 
notes that mature in May 1985. That was the highest tag ever 
placed on an issue of Government notes or bonds, which are 
regarded as among the safest of securities. The average 
yield for these notes at the auction came to 14.39 percent. 

The Treasury on Wednesday continued to set unwelcome 
records, selling one-year bills at an average discount rate of 
13.527 percent, nearly 2 full percentage points above the 
previous high set in November. A discount rate of 13.527 per- 
cent (meaning the buyer puts up that much less than face 
value) is the equivalent of a yield of 15.28 percent. 

Finally, on Thursday, things brightened; a brisk rally 
produced the best one-day price gains of 1980 amid hopes that 


the Administratiion or the Federal Reserve might be ready- 
ing an anti-inflationary package. 

Early in the week, Robert J. Farrell, who beads the tech- 
nical analysis department at Merrill Lynch, observed that 
the bond market collapse this year is comparable to the stock 
market debacle during the late summer of 1974. 

The opening two months of 1980 provided a boom for 
energy stocks. This is especially true of large-capitalization 
oil issues on the New York Stock Exchange, as well as a host 
of energy producers that repeatedly sent the American Stock 
Exchange’s market value index to new highs. 

Mr. Farrell did not go so for as to suggest that the major 
advance is over for energy issues. However, he did make 
these observations : 

"Any group in as strong a major trend as energy stocks 
will likely take six months or even a year just to build major 
tops. But risks are rising and the potential rewards are rap- 
idly getting more fully reflected in prices. Overall, it appeals 
that the current environment of extreme demand for oil and 
gas stocks is a tiraeto do some profit-taking.” 

And, for part of last week, that’s just what many Inves- 
tors and traders seemed to be doing. 

Several energy-related companies were included in the 
list of the week’s stock-split announcements. Standard Oil 
(Ohio) and Union Pacific, which has an important oil-and- 
gas subsidiary, both announced plans for 2- for- 1 splits. 

“With the price of many issues climbing to high levels 
recently; the number of companies splitting their stocks 
should be on the increase this year,” Standard & Poor’s Out- 
look noted mi Monday. “Although technically a split provides 
no advantage to the shareholder, it is generally considered a 
bullish development. And an issue usually will rise in price at 

the time a company’s directors propose a split. ” 

* The advisory service prepared a roster of possible stock- 
split candidates and, in this respect, showed prescience in 
that both Sohio and Union Pacific were included. Other can- 
didates range from Exxon, Mobil, Getty Oil and Louisiana 
land, in the energy sector, to United Technologies, Hecla 
Mining, Raytheon, Schlumbergerand General Dynamics. 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 29, 
(Consolidated) 

Company Sale* Last 

Texaco Inc 4^73^98 4tft 

Mobil WM 7 

IBM ~*4e2,0M 

GuIfOa 2^7C£M 50 

AmerTAT 2JU7JS* 49*4 

Am Cyan _2,00^00 35 

Phillips Pet 24U.M 

Exxon 1,7444*0 «96 

StdOU Cal *u.~.l>7444M 79)6 

Mid SOU Ut .1,812,708 1196 

StorgeTech 1,588,790 18 

Occident Pet ..1491*981 " 29% 

ComwEdis L39M89 18% 

Sou Cal Ed 1,384,188 21% 

DowCbem 1477,988 35 


The New York Stock Exchange 


NnQni 

+ % 
+ 

-2% 
— 1% 
+ 196 

+ 96 

— 1 

.+ 96 
+. 3 % 
+ % 
+ 2 % 

+ 96 


MARKET BREADTH 


Advances 

Declines _ 
Total Issues 
New Highs . 
New Lows _ 


Monday.... 

Tuesday- 

Wednesday. 

TOursdtv. 

Friday - 

Total week.- 

Year to date..-.. 


575 

L*17 

2481 

45 

483 

STOCK VOLUME 
PJK. New York Close) 

■I MO 1979 

J9.U2.W0 2WIM73 

HMJ41440 31,471810 

- — ‘WXJOO 2&W3.150 

.. — 40,314*0 23*41,520 

3M0M9D 23.132.900 

— .204,743,010 126.1SM55 

... 2.115.123^70 1,138,329.097 


' 1978 
J9.997.420 
. 19,751,740 
21,014,170 
20,289,900 
W. 120^10 
101,173,640 
858,1 7MS0 


WEEK’S MARKET AVERAGES 

New York Stock Exchange ^ 

. . High Dale Low Date Last Chng. 

indust 76-22 27 74 JS 28 7SJ9 -1.06 

58.12 » 56.91 26 S7.S4 -OJS 

Utils 35-38 29 34.59 28 3SJ8 -4L21 

Finance 59.48 25 58.14 28 58.91 -1.00 

Composite. 65.42 27 64.22 28 64.95 -0.85 


Standard & Poor's 

High Date Low Data Last Cling. 

ffljnrfust-. 131.17 27 126.76 28 . 129.28 -\M 

SJJWSBr. 17J9 27 16.72 26 1751 -<1.07 

40 UhtS..-..-. 4832 25 46.63 28 48.10 -0.15 

« Financial...... .11-51 25 IIJM 28 1134 -0,15 

580 Stocks. 115.12 27 111.33 28 11X66 -1J8 


Dow Jones ^ 

LOW Dale Last Chno. 

875-2* .» 847,27 28 163.14 -S.63 

-rTH? 2 280 J2 25 289.44 +0.44 

-m-2J P mM 28 ,M -* 8 -2-25 

65 Comb.— -320.82 27 310.73 28 317.01 -IJ4 


o' 
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Supported Work Works 


The experiences of an obscure employee at the 
Oakland Airport don’t ordinarily occasion editorial 
comment. But we’re preoccupied today with such a 
worker — a mother at the age of 14 and a welfare re- 
cipient for 11 years. In 1977, fed up at last with life on 
the public dole, she enrolled in an experimental pro- 


place to the worker. Once participants became accus- 
tomed to coming to work and on time, job demands 
were steadily increased until supported workers could 
match normal workers. They were given tasks in small 
crews, as day-care aides, hospital admission person- 
nel, bank tellers and library aides. Supervisors kept 


the public dole, sue enrouea m an experiment ^ - 

gram called Supported Work which isaimed at welfare favorable for ex-ad- 

mothers, ex-addicts and others who find it hard to get, Tft€ resuils 


and keep, jobs. With a dictionary in one hand and a 
helpful supervisor close by, she learned to’spell, punc- 
tuate and type up to 70 words a minute. Now she earns 
$7 an hour. 

Her experience typifies that of hundreds of other 
participants in the national Supported Work demon- 
stration, perhaps the most extensive and careful social 
experiment ever attempted-. The results are now in, 
after five years, and they are, in the the case of welfare 
recipients, wonderfully encouraging. Supported Work 
works. For taxpayers, it can mean spending fewer 
dollars for welfare. For welfare recipients, it can mean 
earning more dollars, and pride, from work. 


The Supported Work idea originated in Europe 
with sheltered workshops for handicapped people. The 
Vera Institute of Justice in New York City imported the 
concept in 1972, applying it to former addicts. By count- 
ing their Federal support payments as part of their 
"salary,” Vera created jobs for them; a surprising 
proportion of addicts became self-supporting. That 
raised a national question: Could public welfare funds 
be used to draw other kinds of troubled people into jobs 
and off the dole? 

The Ford Foundation and several Federal agen- 
cies created the Manpower Demonstration Research 
Corporation to test the idea in 15 cities. The demonstra- 
tion presupposed that mazy people, long dependent on 
welfare, lacked motivation, normal work habits, mar- 
ketable skills and employment records. Hence, to force 
them precipitately into the labor market would beun- 


dicts and inconclusive or discouraging for teen-agers 
and ex-inmates. But in the case of welfare mothers — 
by far the largest category of welfare recipients — the 
experiment was a resounding success. . More than a 
year after leaving the program, participating womra 
were working 35 percent more hours and ear n i n g 50 
percent more money than a comparison group of non- 
participants. Twice as many participants had given up 
welfare altogether. And the results were most 
favorable for recipients who bad been on welfare long- 
est and possessed the fewest skills. 

The program was just as successful in another 
way. It more paid for itself in saved welfare 

payments and new income taxes. 

Its success documented, Supported Work sho uld 
now be tried on a larger scale. The Labor Department 
intends to use it in several places as part of a 5280- 
million demonstration project already begun. In any 
event, local manpower and welfare agencies need not 
wait to emulate the Supported Work model. 

Liberals have long contended that even the most 
dependent welfare recipients possess the work ethic. 
Conservatives have Jong contended that welfare funds 
can be used to encourage work. This experiment shows 
that both are right. u 

Many employment approaches are needed for wel- 
fare’s many populations. For those with s k ills and for 
whom welfare is a way station, a nudge may suffice. 
But as Tom Bethell recently wrote in Harper's, for the 
chronically poor to work their way up the ladder of 
achievement “it is necessary first to get on the lad- 
der.” Supported Work provides such a boost for wel- 


them precipitately into me iaoor marxer wuuio oe u u- ~ n f 

fair and futile, instead, the program tailored the work- fare recipients, and a bargain for taxpayers to boot. 


Mr. Brezhnev Spins Some Afghan Wool 


Never underestimate the gall of the ga ll i n g, or the 
gullibility of the gullible. While the people ot Afghani- 
stan defiantly, shook fists at Soviet tanks last week. 
President Brezhnev of the Soviet Union managed to 
spread the impression that his troops would quickly de- 
part if only the United States apd Afghanistan’s neigh- 
bors —those superpowers^ Iran and Pakistan— would 
“guarantee” no further interference in Afghan affairs. 
Actually, Mr. Brezhnev said only that he would be 
“ready to commence the withdrawal” once Americans 
pleaded guilty to rawing the trouble. But It wax enough 
to excite the perpetual brokers of Western guilt. Wasn’t 
Jimmy Carter remiss in not exploiting this “opening* *? 

Some West Europeans, who find life awkward 
when Moscow and Washington are feuding, felt encour- 
aged to believe that the Soviet intervention could be un- 
done for a declaration of Afghanistan's “neutrality.” 
Since Afghanistan has never been anything but neutral 
or pro-Russian, they were really saying that poor Mr. 
Brezhnev was begging for help to reach the exit. Ar- 
mand Hammer, in Moscow to rescue some of his trade 
deals, said Mr. Brezhnev sought a guarantee that 
Americans would “use their influence” to stop outside 
interference. Here the learned already found a conces- 
sion: from a demand to stop interfering to a request for 
efforts to end the interference. 

Pardon our seriousness midst such foolishness. We 


thought the best case for Moscow’s aggression in Af- 
ghanistan was that it frit entitled, tor reasons of his- 
tory and proximity, to organize that nation’s affairs 
nnri, having lost control, saw no alternative to military 
occupation. We cannot imagine that, after paying a sig- 
nificant propaganda price forjhis brutal conclusion, 
the Russians would now dream of lea ving until they 
had thing s firmly under control. Even then, in fact, 
they might find new reasons to stay in military bases, 
timing a defensive expedition to offensive advantage 
in die Middle East. 

But assum e for a moment that the silver-liners are 
right: Stung by the world’s reaction, or horrified at 
having to shoot so many Afghans, or outvoted by a new 
cabal in the Kremlin, the Soviet leaders now want to 
cut and run from Afghanistan. They want to change 
course and only save a little face by pulling out under 
the cover of a Mg peace conference that proclaims Af- 
ghanistan to be no man’s land. 

Americans, of course, would be delighted; Mr. 
Carter has even hinted at an international or Moslem 
“peacekeeping” force to replace the Soviet invaders. 
Would such a ploy not occur to the Russians? Would 
they not know where to find Mr. Carter to propose it? 
There is enough to criticize in the Carter Administra- 
tion without inventing the ludicrous charge that it has 
been slow to grasp a benign edge on the Soviet sword. 


Thanks to Those Who Cared 


Contributions last week, the final week in this win- 
ter’s drive, raised the total donated to The New York 
Times Neediest Cases Fund to $1,271,258. That figure is 
$168,069 higher than last year. It represents the highest 
total in the 68-year history of the fund. And it means 
that for the tenth consecutive year, contributions have 
exceeded the million-doUarmark. 

Such an outpouring of aid is heartwarming in any 
season, but particularly so in a time of extraordinary 
inflation. The donations, many of which come f rom 
benefactors who are themselves trying hard to make 
ends meet, show a sympathy for less fortunate citizens 
that inspires confidence in the survival of a public 


conscience. Many of the letters, some from school- 
children, that accompanied the dollars or the checks 
revealed a sense of caring that contradicts fears of a 
people grown selfish. 

As we thank all those who have made this year’s 
drive the most successful ever, we should point out that 
the work of the fund — like the needs of the poor, the 
aged and the ill — goes on throughout the year. New 
contributions and bequests will be credited to the ap- 
peal that opens on the first Sunday of next December. 
They should be sent to The New York Times Neediest 
Cases Fund, P.O. Box 5193, Church Street Station, New 
York, N.Y. 10249. 


How Bad a Nuclear Mishap? 


Some people call the breakdown at the Crystal 
River nuclear plant in Florida the worst reactor acci- 
dent since Three Mile Island. But how serious is that? 
Should the public be alarmed at yet another sign of 
nuclear frailty, or pleased that the accident was fully 
contained? 

It may have been triggered by an electrician doing 
maintenance work while the plant was in operation. He 
— or something — caused an electrical failure that dis- 
abled 60 percent of the control room instruments. They 
sent false signals to an automated control system, 
which in turn shut down the reactor. Note that all this 
was In response to false instrument readings; norMng 
had really changed in the reactor. 

The reactor's protective systems were promptly 
activated. Water poured into the steam generator to 
carry off excess heat. It did so well that the tempera- 
ture and pressure of the cooling liquid in the reactor 
dropped below safe levels. That set off another emer- 
gency system, which poured more coolant into the 
core, driving the pressure hack up so high that valves 
opened to let liquid escape. A holding tank filled up and 
a relief disc ruptured, as intended. That eased the 
pressure, allowing 43,000 gallons of radioactive 
liquid to flood the containment building before the 


plant could finally be brought under control. 

. The bright side is that no radioactivity escaped, 
and there was no damage to the nuclear fueL When con- 
fronted with events that seemed as complex as those at 
Three Mile Island, the operators coped. But the inci- 
dent raises doubts about Babcock & Wilcox reactors. 
Those used both at Crystal River and Three Mile Island 
seem easily disturbed by minor malfunctions, and hard 
to bring under control once things go wrong. Two years 
ago, at a Babcock & Wilcox plant in California, a work- 
man, by merely dropping a light bulb, caused a short 
that threw off instruments and caused fluctuations that 
were controlled only with extreme difficulty. 

The Crystal River investigation needs to answer 
several perplexing questions. If maintenance work 
started die chain of events, why should it be allowed 
while a plant is operating? Why was there no backup 
power for the instruments? The official answer is that 
these particular instruments don’t “need” backup 
power because they are “non-safety-related. ” Yet 
their failure clearly posed a hazard. That raises a ques- 
tion about the Nuclear Regulatory Commission’s arbi- 
trary definition of what is safety-related. 

The plant operators contained the accident. Now 
the investigators need to contain the public’s doubts. 





To the Editor: v- ; ■ . 

The importance of the nuclear issue 
in the Presidential campaign is high- 
lighted in Leslie Bennett's Feb. IS re- 
port from New Hampshire, in which 
reference is made to a statement by 
President Carter that “each nuclear 
plant eliminates the need to import 13 
million barrels of oil annually.” 

Since 68 plants had commercial op- 
erating licenses during all of 1979, Mr. 
Carter’s figure translates into an oil 
savings of 884 million barrels of oil a 
year.' 

On Jan. 9, at a meeting with the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission, Roger 
J. Sherman, chairman, of the Atomic 
Industrial Forum, stated: ‘The nu- 
clear reactors presently licensed to op- 
erate . - . supply the nation with elec- 
tricity that otherwise would require 
burning 1.5 million barrels of oil a 
day.” That translates into 548 million 
barrels a year. 


Thus, Mr. ' Carter’s total exceeds 
that of Mr- Sherman by. 60 peicent. 
This disparity can be explained on the 
basis of their differing assumption 
and is of minor importance comparea 
with a basic ' erroneous assumption. 
made 1 by both Mr- Carter ami Mr. - 
Sherman, which significantly distorts 

the relationship hetweai the operation 

of nuclear plants and oil sav^d.; .-This 
relationship is important to those who 
plan our energy policies and to the 
public, which must judge these poli- 
cies. Both are beinggrossly misled. 

Implicit in the figures of Messrs- 
Carter and Sherman is the assumption 
that all nuclear plants, displace .oil. -■ 
However, utilities operating nuclear 
plants in-the heart of coal country are 
more likely to be displadng coal. In 
other locations, the fossil fuel options 
may be broader, Le., oil, coal or gas. 

An analysis based an information 
obtained directly from utilities and an 


statistics' fromJ the most Tecentjfc,. 
clear- Regulatory 
monthly report - (Jamianr; 
November l979) ^^tha^ 
plants definitely <faqdaced J8 
barrels of oil during , this period,^ 
during all of ^ 
ably 87 million, and .not Mn— 
884 million ®r Mr. 





aw nuuiuti - . 

lion. Sixty-one percent M ^ ^ 
tridty 'generated in- 

definitely displaced coal; JO pence; t ~ •<*' 

definitely displaced oil and.lB p^e^ s 

disp!acedoa,coal5». KSZCs *' '£>* 
In other words, inl979 Am®4can%i^ - v ;: ' 
dear plants that dearlyj^te^^;, r* .!<. 
saved as'much oil as Amerionw coo\y •• T / v* V, 
have saved if they ^ ' 
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The writer, was assistant m/ecro* ;? - 
the Atomic Energy -(tirjimtisidf 
Reactor DevelopmentDivision: 
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The News Seen 

On Television 


ZIP Supreme 


To the Editor: 

Your Feb. 18 editorial praising Wal- 
ter Cronkite was well deserved, but 
both he and you are overly optimistic 
in suggesting that increased television 
news time means better coverage. In 
recent years local newscasts have ex- 
panded from 24 to 48 and in some cases 

72 minutes, but few would argue that 
the quality of repenting has improved. 

To the contrary, both local and net- 
work newscasts continue to suffer 
from the problem identified by Ed- 
ward Jay Epstein seven years ago: a 
bias toward portraying an news as in- 
dividualized. visual melodrama. 


Because of this bias, the issue of ap- 
propriate government aid to the handi- 
capped is reduced to footage of one in- 
dfvidual’s difficulty using a bus. The 
importance of gold price movements 
is reduced to footage of gold traders el- 
bowing past each other to place their 
orders. 

Television news does not have to 
visual drama, just as all 
newspapers do not have to be tabloids, 
but this is the choice the medium 
seems to have T" a d«». Until it chooses 
differently, the country is best served 
by containing the damage: restrict the 
national news to 24 minutes. 

. . . Frank Levy 

Sr. Research Associate, Urban Institute 
Washington, Feb. 19, 1980 



Winter Olytnpics^^i;" 


J 

Offer a Message - ; ^ 




To the Editor: - , . 7 ^ .• f ■; r - 

-Now that the Wfoo^DIyn^cs^y:^- •- 
drawn to a _clpse, what memories^ 
we left wito?The miracle ot “ 

hockey team’s vietbry^bver' w 
sians and Eric Heiden's 




^ ^ m , i ■“ •«- ■* 

Uentfobd for thought. T ; :’ 7: x 
But other moments_remataas ^ 

A young woman from Russia recoil : ~ . 4- •. >■ 

her gold medal with tears stre^j^- -55 ~ ' 
down her face; the disappofotmenf ^ . 

a Japanese figure skater wbomad^ rri x 7 
costly ‘mistake; the^hreathW^: ^ 5^./' 
Imaged human courage and, ?-•? - ^ 

symbolism of young peofie Atm K-* r 

around the world who; ,galhere&'7 -V ’ 
compete arid, afterward, to cpldbdu.^^ 

These moments have n 




To the Editor: 

- The American listening public 
surely shares your sentiments on. the 
occasion of Walter Cronldte’s an- 
nouncement of his scheduled retire- 
ment. Many people also share your 
praise for his efforts to increase the 
- ofbroadcast news- 

"coverage. AS yro ixrte2t, f>roadcasters 
tend to favor cheaper fare, such as 
game shows. Under our syston, view- 
ers are merely a product sold to adver- 
tisers, who are the true customers and 
whose taste generally determines pro- 
gramming. 


To the Editor: 

So the Postal Service Is planning to 
switch to a nine-digit ZIP code to allow 
for a great improvement in efficiency. 
The fact of the matter is that the day of 
the computer has truly arrived. 

? Nine digits are all we have on ourSo- 
ctai£ecurity-cards; the first three are 
a code for the region of first registra- 
tion, which closely corresponds to the 
first three digits of current ZIP codes. 
Think of the simplifications the new 
ZIP codes will allow: All that will be 
really necessary on the envelope Is the 
nine-digit code — no name, no address, 
just our computer code. 

And if one billion ZIP codes aren’t 
enough, all we need do is add a letter in 
front. That would give us 26 billion, 
more than enough for everyone on 
earth. ; ,101-30-XXXX 

, (formerly Richard A. Forman) 
■ Potomac, Md., Feb. 25, I960 


meaning that transcends the 7^ *usb -■'* 
vellhm drifts of history- A boycott^ 7- - r 

the Summer Olyn^dcs is^OM^^^^lT' * '* 


less symbol, -Indeed,: it fs a peffitti^ 
gesture that accomplishes fit 
chan it sacrifices: the hopes ~ 


dreams of thousands of- athletes 


etet fe _ v> 

the^oppOTtunity .for ndUicnr tol; .. 

these human faces 5* 12 :’ ^1*7 - 


sian, Frehdi or whatever — istnig;^ 77^ 

at toe private summits of ylcteiy,^ 5 . 11 ■ " 
defeat. DAvrolLCJids&sTS^* 5 

New York, Feb.»,l 3 7 ' 

' • ‘ £*>1 j*. Tit’s ■*. ••*■■■ 

To the Editor: 

The gold medal wun by thaAmr^’l'!. V. - r . 
can hockey team is prdb*Wy>dof 2 .„ 
moretobolsterthe trxnafeofAnrfTi:' 
camvis-d-visourinter^ 




iems than any words or action 

President arxi other leaders^ - r 

■ SALYSSjf i - 

Riverside, Conn. , Feb^l*-— 


It is hard to reconcile your current 
views with your earlier support of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion's proposed “deregulation” of 
broadcasting, which would remove the 
only legal protection against further 
service deterioration. Under the 
F.C.C.’s proposal, radio stations could 
canyno news at all. Perhaps zTe-evalu- 
ation is in order, keeping Walter Cron- 
kite’s goals in mind. 

Andrew Jay Schwartzman 
Exec. Director, Media Access Project 
Washington, Feb. 18, I960 


TotheEditor: 

Amtrak may be pressured by Con- 
gress to restore service an the former 
National Limited route. Unking New 
York with St. Louis via Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh and other major points. 
Such a move deserves wide support. 

This train’s restoration would be 
welcomed by travelers who, forced to 
shift to autos, axe now wasting pre- 
cious energy and paying exorbitant 
gasoline prices in the process. 

The National Limited shouldn’t 
have been terminated. Last year it 
served 225,306 passengers — a 20 per- 
cent increase over the previous year 
despite higher fares, poor on-time, per- 
formance, absolutely no advertising 
along the line and shameful station 
conditions at key points. 


Most importantly/ Amtriik ; 
pressed growth on this train by fia 
to assign extra cara to meet eipW 
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Somalia Is the Wrong Country for an American Base 
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TotheEditor: 

I am greatly concerned about a for- 
eign policy matter cm which I believe 
our Government is making the wrong 
decision: the use by the United States 
of military facilities in Somalia. 

There is no questi on, that the United 
States needs to beef up its presence 
axtd potential for clout in the Indian 
Ocean area. The requirement has been 
there for some time; the situation in 
Iran and Afgha n ista n has only tended 
to highlight it and bring it into more 
dramatic focus- 

The question to be asked is: Would 
use of faculties in Somalia be in the 
best long-term interest of the United 
States? I believe not, for the following 


•By establishing ourselves in 
Somalia, we {dace ourselves in close 
geographic proximity to the Russians, 
in Ethiopia. We would be supporting 
Somalia (tor Somalia is asking tor eoo- . 
nonric assistance and “nan-lethal” , 
military equipment as a quid pro quo) 
— and hence Somalia’s aggression into 
the Ogaden in Ethiopia. The Russians 
(and Cubans) are supporting the 
Ethiopians in their efforts to secure 
the Ogaden and Eritrea. 

Notoaly do we place ourselves in the 
possible position of having a direct 
confrontation with the Russians on the 
ground, but we offer a vulnerable and 
obvious target for Russian black 
propaganda action to insinuate that 
“again” the imperialist U.S. has inter- 
fered with the right of self-determina- 
tion of an Independent third-world 
country. 

The Ethiopians have, in fact, indi- 
cated (news story Feb. 25) that 
“Ethiopian troops might even attack 


the Somalia base at Berbera,” which, 
“they wanted, could bring the United 
States into direct confrontation with 
Ethiopia — and the Soviet Union." 

• There is no question that the 
strategic location of Berbera and 
Mogadishu would be useful to 1 he U.S. 
That Is why the Soviets wanted Soma- 
lia (plus the Islands of Socotra). They 
were obliged to go to Ethiopia (other- 
wise they would have had to support 
Somalia against a stronger, more 
populated Ethiopia). In spite of their 
successes, Eritrea is far from under 
control, ami there is not only guerrilla 
activity in the Ogaden but an ongoing 
military conflict between Somalia and 
Ethiopia. 

The Soviets couldn’t be more de- 
lighted to see us help the Somalis, es- 
tablish ourselves at Berbera and 
Mogadishu and consequently provide 
economic and military aid to Somalia. 
After it has developed its economy and 
military capabilities with our help, 
(toe Somalis would socm ask for more 
sophisticated “noo-leshal” hardware), 
Somaiia would find it ultimately nec- 
essary to ask us to leave. 

' By that time Russia would have se- 
cured the situation in Ethiopia. If 
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Somali President Said Barre' dio 
cooperate, the Russlans wouW rip _ 
Urn. .... - Jsa 

The Russians might then; 
and/or support a Somali invasion ^ 
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present plans we willr box otuwtf^r^-®:*. 
into a position with results tinfe^^ 5 . 

Me not only to Kenya but to ours«4hi 
We should stay out of Somali*^-^ 
should resist the temptation to utt 


The Times weicomes. tetters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
Include Ike writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of the 
large volume of mail received , we re- 
gret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. ■ 


should resist the temptation to uat 
14,000-foot runway at? Berbera ' ^3. 

the Russians built. ~We shouldtatos^^ 
tions to build up -the econamic&c^s: 
military -deterrent . strength 
friends and not involve btosetraif^s 
«xnmitirMits to cotmtrtes :n 

potential for creating conflict is >•*■■»&}* 

ANTHONY D.MARS»^l%c-J w * :r 
New York. Feb, 28, ^ 

The writer served as United ay 
Ambassador to Madagascar (19& *• 
and Kenya (1974-77). - h 
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■ ; *'My oh/ertaZ/ sublime ■ 

- 7sha!i achieve int ime— 

/■Jti make^he punishment fit'the % 
irime.” j • .; 

^The Sentiment expressed in “The 
Mikado” by Gilbert and Sullivan is 
.noble. But. fitting .the punishment to 
the crime is a difficult task for it re- 
quires determining the relative seri- 
ousness of crimes. Rape, for example, 
may carry a maximum prison sen- 
tence of 10 years; petty larceny may 
have two years. Zs rape only five times 
more serious' than shoplifting? The 
. problem becomes ervea more compll- 
catedwhen white-collar crimes are 
added.' Is a Watergate crime more or 
less serious than that of an unem- 
ployed young man who robs a liquor 
store at gunpoint? Does a person who 
commits burglary deserve more pun- 
ishment 'than an elected official who 
misuses public funds? 

To determine how American citi- 
zens .feel about these questions, the 
Centex for Studies in Criminology arid 
Criminal Law at the University of 
^ Pennsylvania conducted interviews 
. with 60,000 individuals, representative 
of the entire country. We wanted them 
to rank crimes by their seriousness. 
We told them that a simple bicycle 
theft is assigned a score of 10 and 
asked them to designate any number 
they wished, however small or large, 
to each of 25 offenses that were de- 
scribed. In total, 204 offenses were 
given scale scores of seriousness. We 
then added up the numbers assigned to 
each crime by the interviewees and ar- 
. rived at a mean or average score for 
each offense; The . score far murder 
. varied by thenumber of victims, rape 
by the amount of physical violence, 
robbery by the degree of physical 
harm, the amount of money stolen, 
whether (here was a deadly weapon 
pV^ntandso forth. ; 

A simple criminal homicide, without 
■torture or mutilation, received a mean 
. scoreo? 782; a rape, without complica- 
tions or otter violence, got a score of 
SKpa . minor assault requiring no 
: TnAfiir-a,! treatment ted a score of 159. 
As might be expected, larcenies, bur- 

■ glaxies, robberies involving different 
amounts of foot were assigned differ- 
ent scores. Biittihe theft of $1,000 was 

: not considered 10 times more serious 
.’ tten-the theft of$100. Instead, it is, in 
wfaat is referred to as psychophysical 
loss, only -about twite as serious — a 
variation on the theme that earning 
, the first nSIBon dollars is much more 
6atisf!yfog than earning tte second. 

.• We had not expected that wfaite-col- 
larcrimewould be given high scores 
; anite ^seriousness scale, partly be- 
cause a bank embezzlement involves 
mv physical violence and te a widely 
ifistributed (and /thus minimal) im- 
pact on ttevictims (the many depcsi- 
tnrs of the bank)* Instead, we found 
that oOr interviewees scored embez- 
zlement offunds as highorhigher than 
,-joa^ commOn-law thefts and burgla- 
irtes. Par example, the seriousness. 
-• stere fdr"tte offense ■ of a legislator 
wbotake^ a bribe of $10,000 from a 




VJ [k 'O ie-lircfefctrt "does call attention, 
p. » # ^%&er,-,to 'tte.-need for common ac~ 
1 ** re- 

of ideology, -to protect their 
ate; temmunicatidRs from 
' tStat ste Wu. ftSpreteOf dipIbmaU 
*■£ a was brought under urier- 

qontojl.cmiy wdien xndst govern- 
■ ** J^^ focluding Castro's in Cuba, 
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4t - .M*(rch 1 — Tbe left- 

W it^^BElps^ti^ tovajded a party of 

>--5 V6&&* Colombia, the 

iSpQr 6E$tnfedthe American Am- 
^’i^#^ted-njdst of the otter leading 

"* T SSptffk b®* nm quite BdL The rep- 
t ^Vrtntadi^ of tte Sdviet Union and 
' r v^Genoany soniebow ' found ax-. 

' nivay Jtet before the gun- 

fename in-Thlsis regarded at the 

an interesting 


1 a.“ r! 1 Tl3 Mdb dear that there would be no ref- 
er.-.. ransom money for any 

ta ^ in s over aircraft . by 

Of the U.S.- Embassy fo 
^iferan vwild have ended long ago if 
at ^imajor-powers had treated it as a 
.'cjyMiaed com m t mi ca- 
'■ ? as 

^jsta economic junctions ora Iran as . 

'want to ring- too many 
^ri^jm ? bellS’ in this comer, but the 
9ti, ^ fc ,^(^te^rfromsrnall minorities 
n9ae^Tan& countries in the atomic age 
That be greaterthan thethreat 

'.as dr.fjg ct^5arfrommajor nations. . - 
sasaser oiwf ibe wqrld runs out of fossil fuels , 

2 symbol, afford them, the reliance on 

‘••ire "aS^power^ is Axxmd to increase .in 

~ ;t sacrtS?^ ) ri d ^ Britain, 

•ZT& qi tv^,irimiy andBra^--noinatterlHiw 

we ,rmr anmte_fo tWs ccnnitry 

r s^^^^tbmatettecoimecdonr Ttesd- 

„ wta ^of devekq>ing nuclear ^ower is 
»“ a ', ^ ^^^fing faster in. the world than the 

^ making It secure , ageist small 
of political desperadoes. ;r 
t mths 1 ago .they; toqk-.over: the 
-*» Edi ? 2r rican Embassy in Telieran, hu- 

siting the tJhiied States' and com- 
- tte:atteddte:of;fl»'i^^ 

^. r tter tdt^ pver tte whole 
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. .vPROVEDENpE, RJ. — I worked for 
h tteJFederial Government last summer. 
t-T tookathree-monthpaid vacation. I 
was jl civil servant wbo took home 
flvSOO trf your hard-earned money, 

; wor k ing for the largest, nfost u nm a n - 
agteble, most lnefficieat system man 
i'i hasever created. T wasa United States 
^Oartoms Service clerk,^ grade &.S.-3, 

' vataaEastGt^aii|x^ 

We were all on a firsts ame basis at 
. customs^Wy bosses — let’s call them 
• Tommy, r Bobby Slid Willy — and I 
•• were one happy family. Mornings, we 
c; wbnTd have bagels togetber. After the 
r ;:ObUgatiny boffi?e; r 'ibreak,' Tommy 
f vfould give me some stapling to do, 
andlwouldambitiously set out to per- 
f6rm my task. When I proudly pre- 
serated the finished product to Bofaby. I 
-woukt be greeted with laughter. I 
amttted tte bureaucrats because I ; 
-didn’t know how to play the game. 
^Tateybw Relax. Ifs.not that 
^jmpmtant.'’ I had not yet learned the 
■'. Government credo. I returned to dou- 
Myrrinforce the staples. 

-*. 7-Tlie Federal^ bureaucracy has a 
knack for tnming a trivial chore into a 
: major ordeal. My job, for example. 

One high school student could have 
/ bundled tte Job done by seven college 
- students. . We counted cards, recording 
L tew carefuliy inspectors rubber- 
stampedpasspwts. f 
. Manpower was utilized very effi- 
cJently at: customs. Tommy would 
sred me to Bobby who would send me 


V ATLANTA — The debate on infla- 
1 : tftm almost totally ignores the fact 
..■'■That 1 inflation is a worldwide dilemma, 
' drivenby powerful engines beyond the 
.!■ ^^ctetrol of tte President, Congress and 
/Federal Reserved The simplistic de- 
mands for balanced budgets, curtail- 
/ ing' nt Government spending and 
■ higher interest rates ignore the reality 
7 / Of an offshore accumulation tit $700 bil- 
Hon built up outside of any controls. 

-j; This Eujtodollar market is growing 
: at a rate of $120 billion a year and is 
likely to grow at a faster pace unless 
we face up to a possible international 
. monetary crisis and begin to develop a 
/ concept of enhancing our real natimal 
security against inflation. There are 
v matiy aspects to this uncontrolled 
global financial structure . of currency 
-and commodity exchanges that drive 
lour inflation rate upward. 

' - ‘/.These markets involve transactions 
that authorities estimate as involving 
j$60 trillion to $90 trillion and bid lip the 
prices of gold, silver, pl atinum ; and 
uteweven.alumfoinn and copper. This 
' almost - incompr^ienslble problem 
" develops matey frOm 'Tiot dollars’’ 
switched around the world specula- 
' tivelyinseai^h of tte highest return. 

The quadrupling of gpld, silver and 
platinum prices, the doubling of base- 
1 metal Pieter -the upsurge -in. almost 
< every other, metal . and. temmodity 
price are dramatic evidence of a huge 
engine of inflation fueled by American 
deficit dollars. These wild speculative 
prices creaie in bteiness an anticipa- 
tory state of mite on cosis and thus 
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company to vote for a law favoring 
that company was 370. By comparison, 
a score of 339 was assigned to the bur- 
glary of $100,000 from a bank; a rob- 
bery at gunpoint in which the victim 
needed medical treatment was given a 
score of 361. 

Even more surprising was the find- 
ing that illegal retail price-fixing by 
several large companies is considered 
more serious than a personal robbery 
in which the offender intimidates the 
victim with a lead pipe and steals 
$1,000 (201 to 197). Factory pollntion of 
a city's water supply, resulting in only 
one person's illness, carries a serious- 
ness score of 151 —. more than twice 
the .score of 69 assigned to a burglary 
in which the offender breaks into a pri- 
vate home and steals $100. 

The definition of a crime and tte 
penalty for it differ from one society to 
another. In a democracy, the power to 


define crime and punishment rests 
with tte citizenry, but we delegate 
that power largely to elected repre- 
sentatives. Their statutes are often 
broad and subject to interp r ® tation ' 
They allow prosecutors, judges and 
juries considerable flexibility and dis- 
cretion in assessing guilt and leveling 
punishment. Up to now the grading of 
crimes by seriousness has been crude 
at best. 

Prosecutors and -judges have been 
more lenient with white-collar crimi- 
nals than they have been with those 
(usually disadvantaged by education, 
jobs, bousing and 2.Q. as we measure 
it) who commit violent crimes or 

crimes against property. Those with 
higher socio-economic status — corpo- 
rate executives, elected officials, and 
. professionals — more often than not 
get what amounts to a wrist-slapping 
for committing white-collar crimes. 


Our findings show how ordinary citi- 
.zens feel about the relative serious- 
ness of certain criminal acts. Knowing 
this may help the House and Senate 
Judiciary Committees and the sen- 
tencing commissions of various states 
to fit the punishment to the crime in a 
more rational and equitable manner. 
Because the United States Supreme 
Court has tied decisions to “com- 
munity standards" or "community 
sentiments,” the views of communi- 
ties become important. 

The message is that corruption has 
become as serious as many forms of 
violent and property crimes. The citi- 
zenry is saying chat the victim of cor- 
ruption is everybody, the body politic. 
Such a grave crime deserves more 
serious sanctions. Elected officials in 
the legislative, judicial and executive 
branches would do well to take notice 
of these public perceptions. 

Marvin E. Wolfgang is professor of 
sociology and law and director of the 
Center for Studies in Criminology and 
Criminal Law at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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Customs’ Customs 


By Richard Feder 


to Willy who, twice, I found sleeping. I 
would tiptoe away to Mrs. X., grade 
G.S.-13, who could always find some- 
thing to be done- Nobody made busy- 
work: better than Mrs. X. Once, I emp- 
tied the contents of an entire filing 
cabinet, only to suffer the complaints 
of the 30 inspectors whose pay state- 
ments I’d discarded. 

Efficiency. The tangled lines of au- 
thority are sometimes five bureau- 
crats long. Each employee seems to 
have three direct supervisors, and no 
supervisors seem to have anything to 
'do. 

Communication. Nobody knew for 
sure how long lunch break was. The 
clearest it was ever made for me: 
“We're paid for eight hours; so offi- 
cially, no lunch break. But they give us 
20 minutes, which is unofficially 
known to mean 40. Just keep it under 
an hour.*' Not one took less than 90 
minutes, and nobody cared. 

Nobody felt any personal responsi- 
bility. There was nobody to worry 
about profits or costs. Jobs are secure, 
promotions are automatic. No one took 
pride in Ms work; no one had a stake in 
its outcome. Liking your job was un- 


heard of; complaining was the only 
rule. “How can I do that in two 
hours?” “I deserved that promotion!'! 
“Do you believe they kept us until 4 
last Monday?” "I never get enough 
overtime!” 

Customs employees are the moot un- 
derworked, overpaid group I have 
ever encountered. 

The gasoline crisis brought out the 
best In the Federal monstrosity. From 
supervisor to secretary, all levels of 
personnel truly believed that their 
cars should be filled with unleaded gas 
cn Government time. A typical (ac- 
cepted) day: Arrive an hour late, be- 
cause gas lines slowed traffic. Break 
for coffee, chat on tte phone, then go 
out to wait on line. Return with $10 
worth, and break for lunch. Staple, 
stamp, and maybe file all afternoon, 
but leave an hour early because the 
rest of tte car pool is waiting. 

Nobody at Customs understood the 
concept of doing tte job you're paid to 
do. Sheila once typed a homework as- 
signment while boss Tommy just 
laughed. Supervisor Howie consis- 
tently let his l-to-9 shift leave by 8: 15. 
Angie never once got to work on time. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Engines of Inflation 


By Andrew Young 


produce inflation that has no basis in 
actual production costs or increased 
efficiency and that is passed on to the 
consumer. In summary, it is this ad- 
ministrative or "paper” inflation gen- 
erated by international financial 
forces that are out of control and that 
must be brought to heel . 

The oil-price spiral is a second en- 
gine of which we are well aware, but 
oil price has been a political as well as- 
economic phenomenon. Our ability to 
negotiate or even discuss agreements 
on energy have been tied to a Western 
refusal to enter fully into a North- 
South dialogue on the total range of 
issues toward a new international eco- 
nomic order. At North-South meet- . 
ings, the poor countries refused to 
allow energy to be a separate topic of 
discussion and thereby rejected 
proposals that they now realize were 
in their own interest, while we in tte 
West still view the discussion of mone-- 
tary stability and development facili- 
ties suspiciously^ when these may well, 
be what is needed to bring the engines 
of inflation under some control. 

perhaps if we thought of the North- 
South dialogue as a reconvening of the 


1945 Breton WtJOds conference, it 
would be less threatening and have 
fewer connotations of a “planned econ- 
omy," which comes through to us as a 
third-world demand. 

We need a development facility that 
will permanently remove from the 
speculative markets at least $200 bil- 
lion or “hot money.” This action might 
enable both the industrialized and 
developing countries to achieve sig- 
nificantly more stability in their 
economies. Such world order will be 
impossible as long as oil prices, spot 
markets and international political in- 
trigue manipulate the world economy. 

Trade deficits are a third factor in 
our inflation. Our 1980 trade deficit is 
now conservatively projected at $40 
billion to $46 billion and could reach 
$50 billion unless drastic action comes 
from a coordinated business-labor- 
Govemment strategy on exports. Ni- 
geria may be at tte top of the list of op- 
portunities to reduce our trade defi- 
cits. Nigeria now sells us $10 billion to 
$12 billion of oil per year, but we ex- 
port only $2 billion in goods and serv- 
ices to it; Our trade deficits with Alge- 
ria and Libya are about $5 billion 


and no one seemed to notice. The sen- 
ior Inspectors, supervisors, staff offi- 
cers and deputies all had overlapping, 
redundant jobs, and were more con- 
cerned with getting home or getting 
overtime than getting the jobdone. 

Customs inspectors feel they are al- 
ways entitled to overtime. Amusingly, 
the bosses agree. Last summer the in- 
spectors felt slighted because they 
didn’t equal their base pay in over- 
time.' Overtime at Customs is calcu- 
lated in an interesting way. It is paid 
in two-hour blocks, liras, u you work 
five minutes, you’re paid double time 
for two hours. 

Customs Is that rare organization 
that could reduce wasteful expense by 
increasing the number of employees. 
Hiring additional inspectors for shifts 
throughout tte day would eliminate 
most overtime, since almost all over- 
time is predictable. But bureaucratic 
inertia allows the system to remain 
the same. 

1 entered this stagnant system from 
another world. I refused to play the 
game at first, but toward the end I 
realized my efforts were futile. 

There was nothing more to be 
gained from this job than catching up 
on my reading, fattening my wallet, 
and developing a healthy, cynical atti- 
tude about my Government. 

Richard Feder is a junior at Brown 
University mtxjoring in applied mathe- 
matics and economics. 


each; they are $2 billion to $5 billion 
with Indonesia, Venezuela and Trini- 
dad-Tobago. The irony is that these 
developing countries need and want 
our manufactured goods, plant and 
equipment, agricultural technology 
and consumer goods. Each $1 billion 
deficit deprives us of 30,000 potential 
jobs that would contribute to balanced 
economic growth and increase the tax 
base while eliminating from the 
budget the burden of at least 1.5 mil- 
lion unemployed Americans. Efforts 
to increase exports to these countries 
have proceeded slowly. This situation 
is dangerous to us and to the govern- 
ments in the developing countries. It 
deprives them of what is necessary to 
maintain stable societies: growth in 
supplies of basic necessities to meet 
the human needs and rising aspira- 
tions of their citizens. 

Is it too much to expect a new Breton 
Woods comprehensive economic 
agreement for the 80’s? Can we seri- 
ously resume our dialogue with the 
developing countries whose suffering 
is even greater than ours in these cir- 
cumstances? Can we begin a crisis 
task force on exports? Unless there 
are strong measures to reduce our 
payments deficits and first steps to- 
ward moderating the wild interna- 
tional monetary and financial mar- 
kets, the talk of ending inflation and 
balancing budgets is pointless. 

Andrew Young, the Unifc'd States' for- 
mer chief represent alive to the United 
Nations, is a guest columnist. 


IN THE NATION 

The Sound 
Of 

Pursuit 

By T om Wicker 

— ^ e 

Loyal John Sears, fired at the mo- 
ment of Ronald Reagan's first big tri- 
umph of 1980, refused either to shift to 
another candidate or to badmouth Mr. 
Reagan. “If he can finish off the next “ 
month in New York,- Connecticut and 
Wisconsin in good shape,” Mr. Sears 
said, “I don’t see how anyone who's ' 
now in the race can succeed in beat- rv °° 
inghim.” 

The italics are mine but the hedge is 
obvious. Mr. Reagan’s smashing vie- ;»»>• 
tory in New Hampshire and the conse- 
quent deflation of the premature 
George Bush bubble clearly have ' 
made more likely the late entry into J 
the campaign of former President 11 
Gerald Ford. President Carter fears CjJJ 
it, a lot of Republicans fa^or it, no- " ~ 
body's' mad at him, “Saturday Night 
Live” has already resurrected /its 7.-.1 
Ford pratfall act, and if Mr. Reagan ■■ , If | 
isn’t looking over his shoulder, he 
must be deaf to the sound of pursuit. 

So long as Mr. Bush, who more or 
less has Mr. Ford's blessing, looked _ 
like a winner, Mr. Ford had no real 
reason to override his wife’s objec- 
cions and give up his pleasant ex- 
president’s life between links and lec- 
tures. But Mr. Bush’s defeat in New 
Hampshire — shattering the new-face 
winner's image which was his major ,,. w 
asset — put Mr. Reagan again in ' 
the lead. That cannot be congenial L _- 
to a man who still blames his 1976 :r ^ ? 
defeat on the Reagan insurgency of 3> : - 
that year. jm' * 

The pattern of the primaries, more- tnq 
over, now favors Mr. Reagan. Mr.j.^j 
Bush may well stage a comeback in , v j 
Massachusetts, but the following 
Southern primaries and that in Illinois *' ’ 
— Mr. Reagan’s home state — give the 
former California Governor a good 
chance to take a strong lead. If that :oC* 
happens, Mr. Ford would just have 
time to get a campaign going, with a ;*»■*.* 
place on the ballot in some of the late .* 
primaries. • 

. He will certainly be under consider- 
able Republican pressure to move in. 
Despite Mr. Reagan's strong and fer- 
vent base of support, a substantial Re- 
publican faction centinv^ *c b^iiyve *- 
that, owing to his aee and to his right- 
wing image, he cannot win in Novem- v '** 
ber. Many Republican governors and 
•members of Congress, scenting the 
possibility of a Republican year, want 
the strongest possible candidate at the 
top of the ticket. 

A good if not conclusive argument 
can be made that that means Gerald * * 
Fortf — PaftifcOlkriy lf^as They sHctoltf 
■ inflation 'and' the Carter "Adminfetra- 
tion’s inept economic management be- *S ' 
come the major issues of the general ioA 
election campaign. Despite the bitter-,** * 
recession during his short Administra- 
tion, Mr. Ford went out of office with ? e j 
inflation under reasonable control and ■ , 
the economy in recovery. That record " 
would be in glaring contrast to Mr. 
Carter’s — 18 percent inflation, inter- ,£ »* 
est rates off the top of the chart and the 
dollar off the bottom; and Mr. Ford tot- 
showed in statements this week that he ; JX - 
knows how to draw the contrast. . 

Mr. Reagan, moreover, has ac.com- Vt 0 
plished the dubious feat of spending 
more than $12 million so far, out of a ‘ 
permissible total for all the primaries 
of something over $18 million. Despite" , 
the cutbacks and austerities he is be- 1 . 
latedly imposing on his campaign, this 
early profligacy is bound to leave him •* '> 
short of funds for the late going, 
and thus vulnerable to what would 
probably be a well-financed Ford 
challenge. 

At a contested convention, Mr. Ford, >*■* 
as an ex-Presldent, would be a more £ 
likely second choice than Mr. Reagan * 
for the supporters of other candidates. 

But one disadvantage for the former 
President would be Mr. Reagan’s pre- 
sumed strength in Texas and Califor- . . 
nia, two of the three largest states, 
both of which hold their primaries in ^ 
the later stages of the campaign. ^ 

The renewed likelihood of a Ford ^ 
entry also should draw more attention *' ^ 
to the candidacies of Howard Baker ^ 
and John Anderson, who are making 32 ’ f 
respectable showings in the primaries, 
and either of whom would be an ad- "3? 
mirable running mate for Mr. Ford, -iis 
depending on circumstances. Mr. An- CP ^ 
derson, for example, finished third in 
the Minnesota, caucuses — behind Mr. 
ReagaiT and Mr. Bush — on the same 
day he ran well in New Hampshire. He -- 
might well run third or even second in 
Massachusetts next week. -* 

After long association in the House, 

Mr. Ford and Mr. Anderson are close 
friends. In the event of a Ford-Carter vX 
rematch next fall, Mr. Anderson -— the 
most liberal Republican candidate — 
would strengthen the Ford ticket by at- . 
tracting independents and Democratic 
liberals disgruntled at Mr. Carter and 
disappointed by the failure of Edward 
Kennedy’s candidacy. JiTr 

But if Mr. Kennedy should get up off ■ — 
the floor to win the Democratic nomi- ! Ji 
nation (and the Carter forces will 
make a mistake if they write off this 
possibility just yet), Mr. Baker’s ap- K , v 
pealin the South would be an asset to a 5 . - 
Ford ticket. Such an appeal might be ' 
necessary, anyway, to help unify the _ 
parly if Mr. Ford should defeat Mr.'--" 
Reagan again. 

All (his is sheer speculation, of :ni 
. course. But several months ago, so >i) 
was the idea that George Bush would 
be one of the Republican front-runners 
.in March or that Ted Kennedy might # ^ 
be a lr»ser in New Hampshire.. Jimmy ,- '- 
Ca tier's lead is too accidental, on the 
one hand, and Ronald Reagan’s too » 
tenuous, on tte otter, for this cam- o.'i 
paign to be considered over. It may be 
just beginning. 


V-. 
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Noguchi at 75 

T he career of Isamu Noguchi, bom in Los Angeles 
on Nov. 17. 1904, is one of the longest and most pro- 
ductive — and at the same time, one of the most 
unusual in its range of interests and fundamental 
point of view — in the entire history of modem 
sculpture. His first solo exhibition opened in New York some 
52 years ago, and since that time he has gone on to create an 
oeuvre that includes public gardens, monumental sculpture 
and some highly original forays into theater design, in addi- 
tion to the kind of smaller-scale sculpture that we normally 
j see in a museum or gallery. Now. to 
mark the artist’s 75th birthday season, 
we are being treated to three concur- 
rent shows that give us a glimpse of 
certain aspects of this many-sided oeu- 
- vre, including the most recent work to 
come from the sculptor's hand. 

At the Whitney Museum of American 
Art, Madison Avenue at 75th Street 
(through April 6). there is an abridged 
' version of the major exhibition organ- 
- ized two years ago by Martin Friedman 
at the Walker Art Center in Minneap- 
, oils under the title, "Noguchi’s Imagi- 
nary Landscapes.” AC the Emmerich 
Gallery, 41 East 57th Street (through 
- March 15), there is a selection of the 
stone carvings called "Landscape 
. Tables” from the years 1968-79. And at 
the Pace Gallery. 32 East 57th Street 
(through March 15), there are the “Re- 
: cent Stones” of 1978-79 — 24 smaller 
- stone carvings, sometimes combined 
■ with steel, that are mounted on rough 
wooden bases. 

The Whitney show is the one to begin 
with. It doesn't have the scope of the 
original Minneapolis show or its visual elegance, either, but 
it does tell us something about the kind of artist that Mr. 
Noguchi has been for much of his long career. While not ex- 
. actly a retrospective, it contains selections from the earlier 
sculpture, some of the sets that Mr. Noguchi designed for 
Maxiha Graham, and a survey of playground designs and 
other public projects, and this is enough, perhaps, to remind 
us of the nature of the artist's ambitions and affinities. What 
this museum show tells us, paradoxically, is that Mr. 
Noguchi has long been in conflict with the whole idea of :so- 
: lating sculpture in museum and gallery settings. 

in Lie catalogue accompanying the shows at t'r* Erp- 
■ merich and Pace Galleries, he states the matter very plain- 
ly. "Though most of us do not engage in ceremony today,” 
, he observes, “there is after all some difficulty in knowing 
* how to use sculpture without it. How do we see sculpture? 
r Where do we keep the stuff? The museum happens to be the 
; rather stopgap approach we have devised for now. The only 
■ ritual we observe is to go into a quiet gallery room and con- 
template art. The esthetics of the museums and their ad- 
‘“junctsT the - galleries, can be seen as a kind qfperversftm erf a 


much deeper, classic and pervasive consciousness that peo- 
ple have had regarding things of beauty. But today it has all 
become a kind of specialized department of esthetic theory, 
which corresponds to the abstractness of our society, 

5am Hunter, who wrote the catalogue text from which 
this statement is quoted, cautions that "Noguchi's momen- 
tary acerbity and disenchantment with modem life in con- 
versation can be deceptive, however. He has traditionally 
cast a wary, skeptical eye oh cultural modernism, and even 
mistrusted those new paths be himself opened up in art — - 
turning to their antithesis for relief and creative renewal. 
While this is undoubtedly true, it is surely not the whole 
truth Mr Noguchi's disenchantment with modernism is 
rather more profound, I think, than Mr. Hunterquite allows. 
But what is interesting about this disenchantment — and 
what separates it from the usual crank rejections of mod- 
ernism — is the vision it serves. It is a vision that aspires to 
reestablish for art a function that is at once higher, more 
practical and more primitive than the merely esthetic, 
which the isolation of the art object in a gallery or museum 
serves well enough. It endeavors to restore to art something 
akin to its ancient role as a medium of the spiritual life. 

The sources of this vision are complex — a combination 
of the Western and Eastern influences that have shaped the 
sculptor’s whole existence. One important element derives 
from the very modernism it appears to reject — the modern- 
ism of Brancusi, in whose Paris studio Mr. Noguchi once 
served as an assistant and acolyte. Another derives from 
Surrealism — or at least from the sense of primitive mys- 
tery that Surrealism fostered in artists who, like Mr. 
Noguchi, were never tempted to succumb to its literary vul- 
garities. But the quite different traditions of Eastern art. 



Isamu Noguchi’s "Double Red Mountain’ 


especially Japanese art, are also among the sources of this 
vision. The form and spirit of die Zen garden are clearly a 
fundamental element of the artist’s outlook, and the sense of 
ceremony governing Japanese life — combining spirit and 
gesture in ritual — remains for him the very paradigm of 
what is missing from the life of art in our own culture. 

Out of these complex sources Mr. Noguchi has fash- 
ioned an art that may be divided — that, indeed, divides it- 
self — into two quite separate categories. One is an art de- 
signed to function in the public sector — an art that takes the 
re-creation of « visionary social space (whether the stage or 
the g.i:'dKft or rfc? oublic pla?a> as its urinary challenge. 
This is what we are given a glimpse of in some of tbe 
projects included in tbe Whitney exhibition. Tbe other is an 
art addressed to the private sector of experience — an art 
that issues in objects of contemplation. This is what we are 
shown in the Emmerich and Pace exhibitions. Obviously 
there is a kinship of forms uniting these different spheres of 
discourse — an emphasis on the organic that belongs as 
much to nature as to art —yet neither, strictly speaking, is a 
species of formalist art. 
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By MARSHALL BRICKMAN 


T he American film industry is 
probably the object of more 
conjecture and Juicy specula- 
tion than any institution out' 
side tbe Oval office or the 
Playboy Mansion (West). Like the 
KGB or the Long Island Hadassah, its 
inner workings continue to remain an 
impenetrable mystery to tbe uninitiat- 
ed. 

Having recently directed "Simon." I 
am now able to shed light on the actual 
process of moviemaking and to answer 
some of the questions most frequently 
asked about tbe movie business, most 
of them by people who make their liv- 
ing in it 

How does a film actually get fi- 
nanced? Who mokes the decision, and 
why? 

In April of 1978, 1 received a call from 
a Mr. Peskow or Pleskov of tbe Orion 
Pictures Company who told me that a 
script of mine, dealing with tbe disinte- 
gration of the space program and enti- 
tled “NASA's in the Cold, Cold 
Ground," bad been processed through 
the company’s Script-O-Meter and re- 
ceived a good grade. (The Script- 
O-Meter Script Analyser , a fluorosco- 
pe-type device now employed by virtu- 
ally all major studios, allows the mo- 
tion picture executive to quickly and 
safely determine the audience appeal, 
strength of characterization and poten- 
tial revenues of a project simply by In- 
serting the script in question into a slot 
on the side of tbe machine and reading 
some numbers off a dial. It is this in- 
vention, developed by radiologists 
from tbe First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, working closely with script spe- 
cialists from the William Morris Agen- 
cy, that has allowed tbe industry to 
make enormous qualitative leaps, 
bringing the ptfoUc remakes of greater 
and greater length if not depth, while 
reducing tbe risk factor to practically, 
zero.) 

Mr. Peskov instructed me to drive to - 
a certain meadow outside Hackensack, 
New Jersey, turn oft tbe lights and wait 
for his associate. A little past midnight, 
a small, compact man appeared out of 
the fog and banded me a shoebox con- 
taining four 41-million bills. “Good 
luck, lad,” he said, “make us a nice 
movie. " I looked at the money closely. 
“B-b-but Mr. Krira,” 1 stammered, 
these mflUoo-doUar bills — they all 
have Cline Eastwood's picture on 
them!” He explained that was a 
precaution taken to ensure I didn't 
spend the money on anything other 
than for what it was intended, like 
malteds or a fast car. But it was re- 
deemable, he assured me, in movie- 
making materials. “Thank you, sir,’;. I,, 
cried, “how" can I ever — ” but he bad 
gone, or was lying face down in the 
mist, unseen. 

Tbe next day I went to Chodish’a 
candy store In my old neighborhood in 
Brooklyn, where I always used to buy 
film, and exchanged the money for 
200,000 thousand feet of Eastman color 
negative stock, type 5247, in 400-foot 
rolls, an Arriflex camera, some lights 
and a set of wax teeth. Z was on my 
way. 

How does a film get cast? 

I had naively thought that assem- 
bling a cast tor my story (now re writ- 
ten as a religious pageant set in medie- 
val Rumania) would be an arduous 
task, what with tbe balancing of billing 
requirements, budgetary considera- 
tions, and the difficulty of achieving an 
ensemble feeling on such short notice. 
Imagine my relief to learn that all 
films made in America are cast from a 
central office in Hollywood known as 
tbe Screen Actors Guild (NATO), and 
the entire process takes .fust 15 
minutes! At tbe Guild, all the actors not 
currently employed in motion pictures 
wait in a large lounge area, each hav- 
ing taken a number, not unlike the 
whitefish counter at Zahar's delicates- 
sen. Pretzels and soft drinks are pro- 


vided along with comfoftaWe chairs. 
As each project Is announced ona large 
board, the actors approach the counter 

ta order aiKi are assigned parts and in- 
troduced to the director. This- proce- 
dure eliminates indecision by the direc- 
tor and petty jealousies among the ac- 
tors who, because of their peculiar 
genetic makeup, experience Ufem a 

more extreme manner tpan the rest of 
us. ■ i 

How does the directorknow the best 
place to point the earners? Is the film 
in the camera the same film we see 

projected in the theater?: . . 

The director does not know the best 
place to point the caxpera. Nobody, 
d ore ' The camera is always pointed to- 
ward that part of the room containing 
the largest number of actors. This rule 
was first stated by D.WI Griffith, who 

really gave you your money’s worth. 

No, the -film in the camera is not the 
film you see projected in the theater. 
The 'film projected in the theater .is 
probably ‘‘Adam’s Rib,” or “His Girl 
Friday ”■ both of which are enjoying 
some revival success, at least on the 
West Side. j 

Why are some films ] an hour-dnd- 
a-half long while others. are two hours 
or more? How is the lepgth of a fum 
determined, and by whom ? 

This requires getting into some tech- 
nical "jargon,” but it win be well worth 
the; "effort." Thirty-five millimeter 
films runs through the camera, at 90 
feet per minute. To find the length, you 
multiply this by 60 (tie number of 
minutes in an hour) ; no . . . you divide 
die number otminates in a .hour. . . 
that’s it. . . divide. . . by tbe number of 
frames per foot, or 10; and then multi- 
ply fay a factor of four, unless you use a 
Wrattan 85B filter, which converts day- 
light into something that looks like 
what you get if you sit under the light in 
a fish restaurant, namely, green flesh 


‘To find the 
length of a film, 
you multiply 
by 60. No.' You 
divide by 
frames per 

foot. That- s it.’ 

• ? 

-» topes. All thiS J$ exp r essed in. the for- 
mula: ■ "\7 

Gf- Y < at > 

-dm; 

known as Fassbinder’s! equation, in 
which tbe foreign gross Of the film (Gf) 
is equal to the number of jokes or yocks 
. ■- (Y) times the length of the shooting 
schedule square (S 2 ), divided by the 
current value of the Deutschmark. 

The reason some films are longer 
than others is that tbe longer films are 
narrower by a corresponding propor- 
tion, ta order to keep tite fcotal /iZm area 
(length times width) constant, accord- 
ing to specifications s^t down by a 
group of Motion Picture scientists from 
the Academy of Motiod Picture Arts 
and Sciences in 1948. This explains why 
films that are too long also tend to be 
too thin. 

Why ore some films amusing while 
others contain merely footage of lots of 
- cars driving around? 

. Again, this is a tec h nical considera- 
tion having to do with the development 
of the camera negative (see index 
heading entitled: Negative, Accentuat- 

Marshall Brickman , Woody Allen’s 
long-time collaborator,' has just di- 
rected his first film, “Simon,” which 
opened last week. i 


lug the): After the ffi m is e»^r . 
fousr be prqcessed by * : ' r M 

'-chemical solutions or '”baths^ ^ 

: bring chit the correct bmano^^^ > 
three basic eleroencswttch .ftiafcV’ ’,*■ -JVv 
. every, film, i.e., ti» "dramffi/vr- ‘ • 

' .^conflict” .bath,, the". “sex^N b^V''. ’ ! ' 
the “funny" bath. The temperat^V;^ ■* • 
these baths are - 

• if, for instance, the ?lung?- fata*' *£ - v ;' - 
..a. degree or two, *v.r 

balance and what f 

asa^ort run. ' - . 

V £ : .*i 

Is the director really 
capricious Utile dictator? I-.: "*- 

whatever ha wahis? : Raw': 
film’s budget actually. .. 
screen? /- " - . . v A . v-3 . ** 
The director ofafflm » freafrV- ‘ * 
his staff the wayagtwqf passed 
would treat a psychic ship’s ; >>; 

' during a typhoon : wlth respectw ,j ' : .m : * 
prehension, as their, iives.te ^ ;s 

hands for better orwor^Hekno^ / r i- ; i *„ 
shallows, tile hidden -V-. 

’ nation and how to get tltere^ so^:^, 
they; will weather the storm safe / ^ 
they do not, then the ship wifiapp^V,; 

Home Box Office withinone 
lease. ■ - 

Yes, the director, 'a«£>rdlug;i* ‘^ 0 ***^ 
har d-won contract with the studhjr^ 
indeedhave-wbateverhe wantsJaT, 
as — and this jfe important— sp ^L A f 

ft does not improve the film ineajm In J. 
This paradoxical stipulation is iraJv** 
by the studio executives bbcaus* 1 
high-pressure industry, it Is the 
way they can have any fun. The & fVff 111 
to figure out haw much money s;/ \)X v 
tor needs to make a film , and the! j 
h<m just a little bit less. /Then, be 
taken on the exact datebf tbedire^ ■ 

nervous breakdown. In the 
ness, tins is known as "having inp s 0 * 0 * 

The amount of money in tiie h ,^ -jfr 7 
that actually gets np cm r screen f 

ways $2,100,000. This figure. • r* ^ 
pendent of tbe cost of the film atf C-.*- ' ’ - 
universal constant <Bernsteih*sr ! ;v.; 
stant), like; the speed of Uf&prfr 
Reagan’s hairline. No one know?^ 
this is K), but it is best not to. exp 1 ' 1 ' 

foo deeply, lest tbey start chiogfir.^V^ 
theater screens to the ptctme ; , - r- :r; 
with everything else. 

Why do some critics -seem io- Z-"'*: . --l r. 

. film , while others^wiU locithe tt te ^ : 

all reason? . ■ • J ^ ^ : j jp t ' i • 

Ever siix» Neanderthal sm :i ; r : 

some red clay on his fa^ an&ca 1 ^-. . v 
around in frimt of the fire, there lr"" 
parently been a need for Someoc. ^ 
in thegrouptoremaik, • 
capering the other night was b^! j- 
This atavistic drive toward " 

foctomterpretatkHi, rel^edpert r- r- 
a combination of nartti^fam c;^- 
kotiH nrxj n< fanMoc!hll ttioo ■ — - ■ , - v - 
is as deeply rooted in fe human p ^ . ~ c 

as the sucking Instinct or the nit- ^ • • /* " 
flex. Why ft aperates differemtlya - : 
different practitioners .• -Jp me * _ 

great mysteries of natural V^ . 

along with the division of a cell, ' 

successof Chuck Barris;but It n^.^. , L *. 
preserved because ktetitetweai^,; 1 ... 
that separates man tran-lte"^ _ 
forms — he is the only.animal vc'j: ~:Z 

- it* 

Why become a film director . =: 
needs it? . --i"- r-» •;••• * 

. Agood question, as I consider f ; ^ ’ 

cleS ; under my eyes and j 

tremor in my reason. .ThenustihP - “ £ 

fibwing and editing : ^ 

rewr i tt e n as the tale of what ^ : ~ * - ■ 

Alan Atkin when be suddenlyjwr^,; 1 ^ £1' 
comes fromanother j^aneO wes^lz; 'z. 
filled with experience&l^halL tr ' *■ 
until the end of my lifeorJune,^ ■ - 

everarrives socmer.Thescrab^,-^ 
the amative of an ar - 

the tantrum of the dnematog^ ‘~ ‘ li 
when the producer advised, ' - 

would not smuggle his family 
land in a film- changing hafe; 
pigtailed actress with a heart 
all local 817. of the Interna ti on tf 1 'ii, 

erhood of TeanasterSj thetears» 
the faces of the studio exebi^Ve»? v 

I informed them I had u V a _~, 

money and had 40 mhxixtes ofbf'^ ;;; 
material; tiiese and other stf&fc- ?i;:; ^ ^ 
the warp and the woof, the UgBS.]fci 75*re 
dark, the singular and inepkr~! 
filaments which form the rW 

my flirtation with the :: 

M61l6s and Lumidre. = i.-. 

completed, my heart briminfP:,^^ Jr.- 
contentment, I must return 







This se-ttment British strip of five commemoratives pictures the famous 1830 1A\ 


L ike tbe proverbial first robin, 
the annual presentation of IN- 
TERPEX, the premiere stamp 
show of the eastern United 
States, is a harbinger of spring. 
An acronym for International Phila- 
telic Exhibition, 1NTERPEX is being 
held over a four-day period beginning 
this Thursday and running through 
Sunday. 

A new coil stamp, the 1-cent stamp In 
tbe Americana Series of regular issues, 
is being put out at the show by the U.S. 
Postal Service on the opening day. The 
stamp, which pictures a Colonial ink- 
well and a quill pen. was issued in sheet 
form at the end of 1977, and the new coil 
will not be widely avails We elsewhere 
for some time, the Postal Sendee said. 

First-day cover collectors ordering 
by mail should send addressed en- 
velopes to “1-Cent Coll Stamp. Post- 
master. New York, N. Y. 10001. V The 
cost is 15 cents per cover. The PosM 
Service will add a 14-cent LaGuardm 
stamp. 

Orders must be postmarked by 
March31. • 

The New York Coliseum on Colum- 
bus Circle, to which INTERPEX was 
moved last year, is again being utilized 


be postmarked 


INTERPEX 


this year, in 1980, however, there is an 
added touch of glamor. Gloria Swan- 
son, a reigning movie 1 , queen of the 

thJ mS? 3 ? 63 ° f 0,6 Centur y and one of 
tne most glamorous movie stars of all 

^ the ribbon to open the 

2S?-ii?^ S ^ anso,, ' ****> ** artist, has 
contributed the cachet for the cacbeted 
covers traditionally issued bv the 
World Federation ofUol^Nattas 
sociations to accompany new u.N. 

iSSUGSa 

The first day of issue 'of a new u N 
«tof Six marking thp Decade for 

S'tt'tte 1 ' 188 00601 

S?V theme *** w» Olym- 
pics, which was envisioned as an ideal 
mrans of bringing nations and people 
closer together when preparattanTfor 
the show were being maA* 

In addition to booths for the n w 
WFUNAand Canada, there wSTfae^ 


?l ami Manchester train. \ ~ ~ ^ 
__ ^ 
resentation by the United States 
Service, the British Post Offic 
muda. Iceland, Ireland, New 
Papua-New Guinea, Poxtugai.l 
Islands and the Crown Agents, 
for a number of British colon! 
Commonwealth entities, The S 
sponsored by the American ^ 
Dealers Associatitm. ; 

. Pbr the collectors wno ffoedt t^ 
for the dealers who throng -the i 
the principal objective qt this f 
basically the same: tfae buyiL 
selling of .stanapsT 
However 

cash in hand and burstiitg fo 1 " 3 
be overlooking Vaotae- 'bf -(.L 
aspects oTplulatefle fo^^f 
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plays of exhibits amfc 
tionsttat 

mdAre one c& a kiwi, 
their particular sufti*'* 
these displays is a 64- : 
the philatelic materiiti p{ 
fin Olynipta? fo wHta 
of the oij^pic ideal 
: Hitler’s . 
premacy]' •' 






AMERICAN dentists who spend 

• months volunteering In kibbutzim 

• are plugging the boles In Israel's In- 
adequate dental care system. They 

. also fill themselves with such good 

• feelings for the country that It 
. sometimes results In allya. 

■ American Dental Volunteers for 
Israel, which has sent over 400 den- 
tists and dental hygienists here in 
’* the last decade, began as a one-man 
- operation when Dr. Robert 
Breakstone of Great Neck, Long 
: Island (New York) offered to work 
in Kibbutz Sha’ar- H&’Am&kim for 
_tfy» summer in exchange for room 
.and board. 

Breakstone's first visit to Israel 
was “unforgettable." and when he 
'.'returned home he told tils 
’‘colleagues about It- In 1971 four 
‘•dentists followed, and In 1972 there 
were 10. The Idea grew so that In 
-*1974 Breakstone set up an organiza- 
tion, with 225 annual dues to pay of- 
,/fice expenses, In cooperation with 
'.the Health Ministry and the Kibbutz 
' Central Health Committee. 

. .The dentist volunteers must be 
. under the age of 88, pay their own 
■faxes, get temporary licences from 


the ministry, and commit 
themselves to work for one month 
and for at least 20 hours a week. 

ASKED WHY he hasn't expanded 
his programme to Include 
development towns, m os ha vim and 
urban slums, which need dentists 
as much If not more than the kib- 
butzim, Breakstone says that the 
problem is technical. The kibbutz 
easily provides a place to live and 
regular meals, so that the dentist — 
often new to the country — doesn't 
have to worry about such things 
himself. 

British J.ewry established dental 
clinics under Project Renewal for 
the poor of Ashkelon. . and raised 
enough money to rent hotel rooms 
for Its volunteer dentists. But if 
American Dental Volunteers for 
Israel were to work in places of the 
greatest need. It would have to 
raise much greater sums than are 




By JUDY- 8IE GEL/Jeruaalcm Post Reporter 


at its disposal. Breakstone explain- 
ed. 

Nevertheless, the programme 
has filled a great need In the kib- 
butzim, many of which have Insuf- 
ficient equipment and too few den- 
tists. The volunteer effort has been 
"significant In cha n gi n g their ap- 
proach to dentistry — to the Idea 
that preventing the loss of teeth la 
more important than merely filling 
cavities," he asserts. 

Many of the 60 kibbutzim that 
have so far benefited from 
Breakstone’s idea have so accepted 
the importance of prevention that 
they have started to invest money 
in more and better eqipment for 
their own clinics. 

“There are several reasons for a 
dentist to join the effort,” he says. 

“First, it’s a Zionist thing to do. 


It's also an Interesting way to spend 
one's- vacation, fa. few nob- Jews- 
have algo taken part), and It 
appeals as well to the beliefs of the 
religions, dentists who have joined 
us," Breakstone says. 

“Many told me that as a result of 
their experiences, their attitude' 
toward Israel has been totally 
altered to a very positive view.' A~ 
dozen haye already come on allya, 
and six more' are' actively con-' 
sidering it."- 

Dentlsts who . were nearly, 
assimilated came away from Israel 
-as “burning Zionists," and many 
of the volunteers have asked for ad- 
ditional- tours of duty, says 
Breakstone, who has two children, 
settled here. 

■ \ 

THE VOLUNTEERS come from 


the U.SJ; 'Cahadjt. Mexico,' 

• Australia and some European coun- 
tries.- The . idea- spread through 
notices In professional journals and 
by word of mouth. 

The organization has also 
prepared educational materials 
specially suited for Israeli con: 
dittons that the .dentists, distribute 
.at the , kibbutzim to educate 
residents, on dental care.. The slides . 
and the Script are in Hebrew and 
English. . 

“We're 'still only a drop in the 
bucket, when yon consider the' 
thousands of dentists who are need-' 
ed Ih Israel (thaaverage age of den- 
tists here is 59, and there aren't 
enough graduates ..to repl&de 
retirees), but we are having an Im- 
pact," says Breakstone. “There are 
tens of thousands of dentists abroad 
who would enjoy the work." 

Dr. Breakstone can be contacted 
at 10 Drury Lane, Great Neck, Long 
Island, New York 11028, U.S.A. 
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Robert Breakstone and patient at Kibbutz Tzora. 


Other people’s 
problems 

By PEARL SHEFFY GEFEN/Bpedal to The Jerusalem Post 



■ "■ 


- BLOOD AND THUNDER, murder 
. and rape dominated the multiple 

screens set up for visiting viewers 
._at the Twentieth International 
Television Festival of Monte Carlo 
. this month. 

# Twenty-three countries sent 76 

- programmes to compete In two 
-*i ' categories, drama and news. 

The news section provided a 
»• devastating succession of stories on 
. genocide in Kampuchea, wars, 
riots and mayhem In Uganda, Iran, 
^'Afghanistan And Latin America, 
'"Snd generally displayed the 
\ destruction of both man and 
''nature in trouble-spots'- around the 
•world. 

* Britain, Hungary and the United 
States won top prizes: Britain for a 
five-minute report on the return of 
-he Ayatollah Khomeini to Iren; 
Hungary for an hour-lqng news 
magazine on the Poliaario fighters 
in the Weston Sahara; and ABC 

^.'Television for "The Killing 
-Ground," a chilling study of the 
-problem of disposing of prisonous 
•* chemical wastes. 

News jury president Pierre 
. Salinger, former aide of President 
. Kennedy and now ABC's Paris 
-bureau chief, noted that "the 
Z Western Industrialized nations 
* seem to spend their time looking at 
the underdeveloped world. Thev 
send reporters far away to deal 
-.with other people's problems, 
rather than dealing with their 
-own." Salinger last visited Israel 
, five years ago, but meets with PLO 
-. officials “all the time," he told me. 

‘ - For the first time in years, there 

- ‘ were no Israeli entries and none of 

- the films in competition dealt with 
'* either Israeli, Palestinian or even 
-.Jewish problems. However, an 


~ THE DEATH of Ylgal Allon last 
• * weekend came as a bitter shock. 

. * True, there was little time to 
• prepare material for the event, but- 
. , one might have assumed that the 
archives at Kol Ylsrael were better 
_ equipped or that those responsible 
‘ for programme planning -might 
’ have shown more Initiative. 

,r The little we were offered was 
‘ totally inadequate and, to make 
~ y matters worse, clashed with the 
- Purlin programme, which waa 
: , maintained on schedule. There was 
•.. no attempt to soften the transition 
from one programme to the other. 
(1 - This was a discourtesy to the 
memory of Ylgal Allon and a dls- 
; „ service to us all. For, -apart from 
~ Us personal merits and character, 
*■' the life of Ylgal Allon should have 
' given us much richer fare than was 
provided. 

Ylgal Allon and the tower-and- 
stoCkade period, for Instance. I can 
still remember the young corporal 
' of His Majesty's Palestinian Ghaf- 
flrs, the kotpak at a jaunty angle 
and the inevitable leather bandolier 
slung cavalier-fashion across his 
chest. Nor was there much about 
how the Pal much took shape, or 
>■ about the Gush E m uni m- type 
-I- squatting on Palestine Jewish 
v Colonization Association lands in 
y. the Ginossar Valley. Also Ignored 
>■ were the 1988-1989 disturbances and 
v Allon'a role In the campaign 
'-'against the Vichy French in the 
opening phase of World War IL 
; Alton was in command of the few 


Egyptian documentary entitled 
“Peace and Land" was brought to 
the festival for non-competitive 
screening by Its producer, Mis. 
Amira el-Seyoufl, chief editor of 
Egyptian Television News and vice- 
president of the festival's news 
jury. 

Mrs. El-Seyoufl, an attractive 
mother of four and an MA graduate 
of Cairo University, began working 
in television 10 years ago. Her hus- 
band Is a consulting engineer and a 
professor in the faculty of engineer- 
ing at Cairo University. 

A devout Moslem who made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca last October, 
, she produced her film to show 
Egypt’s success in obtaining the 
Sinai through peace rather than 
war, and “to describe the historic 
peaceful co-existence of Christians, 
Jews and Moslems in Egypt." 

She expects to visit Israel for the 
first time this spring, and asked 
this Israeli reporter to assure her 
readers that “all Egyptians, not 
only President Sadat, want peace 
and love with Israel." 



Melissa Gilbert (left) and Patty Duke Astinfc ascene from "The 
Miracle Worker,” 


IN THE drama section of the 
festival, themes ranged from 
women's Ub through the usual 
assortment of marriage, old-age 
and family problems to several 


retarded children. This prompted 
the Soviet jury member, to the con- 
sternation (and disbelief) of his 
colleagues, to comment: "How 
terrible for you. We have no such 
problems in our country." 

The Japanese film, “AH the Way 
Home"- — about a woman who is 
raped by soldiers and tries to break 
the traditional stranglehold im- 


poaed on women by Japanese socle- of fe 

ty — won both the drama section Tele 
award for Best Dramatic" Script Geo; 
•and the International Critics* . “VU 
Award. A 

award for* Best' 'Direction With' a" Gfid 
suspense story about the traffic in whit 
spare parts for human bodies, with you 
young vacationers in Mexico kid- sere 
napped for shipment to rich clients mat 
in New York who happen to need a teac 
spare kidney, heart or cornea. was 

Britain, with the highest number dent 
of entries (four) in the drama sec- Tere 
tion, won nothing, though its acta 


offerings included Yorkshire 
Television’s enchanting version of 
George Bernard Shaw's early play, 
“Village Wooing.*’ . 

■A special prize, waaawardetLfor. 

Jffl &f fc Ui i remake "of . Wlfflam 
CThtfonV^The Miracle Worker,” in 
which Patty Duke, who played the 
young Helen Keller oh stage and 
screen, gives a stunning perfor- 
mance, this time aa Helen's 
teacher. Annie Sullivan. The role 
was originally created by the presi- 
dent of the festival’s drama jury, 
Teresa Wright. The {sizes for best 
actor snd actress .went to the stars 


An inadequate response 


platoons of the Falmach which held 
Palestine's north-eastern frontier 
until Australian troops relieved 
them. 

And what excuse is there of giv- 
ing us the wrong date of Ginossar’s 
founding — 1987, not 1938? 

Perhaps there Is still time for Kol 
Ylsrael to make amen d s and give 
us a worthwhile biography of Ylgal 
Allon. 

NOBODY should have been sur- 
prised by the furies of the elements 
unleashed last weekend. The only 
ones who showed any real surprise 
were Kol Ylsrael reporters who 
asked inane questions of the 
meteorological service. 

Such weather Is, In fact, strictly 
normal for this time of year. A 
check of the ample material 
supplied by the met. service would 
have shown Kol Ylsrael that the 
February -March period is usually 
the coldest and stormiest, and that 
snowfalls on the central hill range 
are not unusual. 

The only extraordinary aspect 
of the weather Is that It deviates 
from the rain-poor pattern of four 
proceeding winters. But nobody 
seemed Interested in that. 

During one of the evening news- 
reels we learned that the, 
Jerusalem Municipality does not 


LISTENING IN-./Ze’ev Schnl 



Ylgal Alton 

rely an the met. service forecast 
alone; it also consults the air force 
forecasts, which seem to be more 
accurate. 

I wonder whether Kol Ylsrael 


couldn't do the same? Although, in 
all fairness, the met. .service seems 
to have been closer to the mark this 
year than It was. in proceeding 
years. 

PRESIDENT SADAT and Premier 
Begin'* solemn pledges that they 
would soon be beating their swords 
Into ploughshares now seem further 
than ever from reality. That, at 
least, was the gist of a truly 
remarkable 50-minute dialogue' 
between the chairman of the 
Knesset Defence and Security Com- 
mittee Prof. Moshe Arena (who 
should know), and Aharon Yariv, 
the farmer chief of. Intelligence 
(who should know even better). 
They were brought together in 
another of Yitzhak Golan's per- 
sistently excellent “Deliberations" 
(second prgr. Wednesday, 1610 
hrs.) 

Peace and normalization have 
their price. While the U.S. may be 
footing the financial part of the MO, 
Israel will have to prepare for other 
consequences. These Include a 
massive new arms race, which may 
eventually pose a very real threat 
to Israel's survival, according to 
Prof. Arens. 

Peace with Egypt was achieved 
because the Egyptians realized that 


of entries from the Soviet Union and 
The Netherlands. 

IN A PERIOD of International ten- 
sion, Ideological differences were 
suspended for the 10 days of festival 
In the peaceful, fairy-tale setting of 
Monte Carlo, with local journalists 
constantly having Miss Wright and 
her- Soviet colleague pose smilingly 
side by side. ' 

The only Impassioned outburst in 
the' jury room came when an 
Algerian film portrayed persecu- 
tion of Algerian Arabs in France, 
sparring' righteous Indignation In 
the French jury member: “Racial 
discrimination does not exist in 
France.” 

The gentle Miss Wright, who won 
an Oscar- for her supporting role. In 
"Mrs. Miniver" and now' a 
Broadway and television star, mis- 
sed her “golden opportunity" to 
visit Israel when her daughter and 
photographer son-in-law were 
guests at MLahkenot Sha'ananlm 
three years ago. "I was in rehear- 
sal for a play,” she lamented, “but 
I hope I get another chance." 

Another visiting star was 
Richard Boone, hero of the televi- 
sion . series' "Have Gun, Will 
Travel.” Boone, a descendant of the 
legendary frontiersman Daniel 
Boone, Is the winner of many acting 
awards and Is a proven friend of 
Israel, where he has visited 14 
times.' ' " 

“My fondest wish," he confessed, 
“is to find a script to film In Israel. 
And- I’ve vowed to play the part of 
Saul before I die.'' 

The film market, which began 
only last year as part of the festival, 
doubled in scope this year, with 350 
buyers, and sellers from fil coun- 
tries. Arab buyers came from Saudi 
Arabia, Yemen, Kuwait, Jordan, 

films; j. * 

Israeli to attend was Arnon Zuckeir- 
maiij formerly of Israel Television. 

Peter O'Toole appeared at the 
market to plug an Irish television 
series based on James Plunkett's 
book, “Strumpet City," He said he 
had enjoyed his stay in Israel so 
much during the recent filming of 
"Masada," that he Intends to 
return for a holiday. 


they could achieve nothing by 
force. The arms deliveries might 
change thi| realization. 

Arens added that there, was no ' 
need to stop supplies of arms to the 
Arabs: nobody had requested any 
such thing. After all, the Egyptians 
had dropped the Russians. But 
there was a danger to Israel not 
only in quantity but also in the 
quality of U.S. arms. 

Coming from a professor In 
aerodynamics, this sounded serious 
Indeed. 

- Yariv wasn’t quite so pessimistic. 
Besides, the London-based Institute 
for Strategic Studies said that 
- Israel would stZD have a distinct 
edge In the event of a concerted 
operation by all potential “confron- 
tation States." 

Both acknowledged that there 
was a chance that Egypt might join 
in a general assault on Israel if it 
saw a fair chance of settling the 
"Palestine question" once and for 
all. 

What can be done? Launc h a 
massive Information campaign In 
the United States with the t rim of 
slowing down arms deliveries to the 
Arab countries and reducing the 
quality of the arms being offered. 

The discussion made me wonder 
why there was no follow-up. The 
programme was one that should not 
have been missed by anyone 
genuinely involved with the fate -of 
this country. 


Retaining the view 


By YA'ACOV FMEDLER/Jerasalem Post Reporter 


THE HAIFA municipality is mak- 
ing a determined effort to prevent 
the blocking out of. the Baha'i 
religion’s new Universal House of 
Justice on Mt. Carmel by a 24- 
storey apartment building being 
put up just below It. . 

The first 10 storeys of the high- 
rife being built by the Ya’acov 
Prltzker contracting company in 
Rehov Hlllel have already been put 
up, while the exterior of the Baha'i 
820m. white marble edifice has been 
virtually .completed. 

A special committee set up by 
Mayor Arieh Gurel is trying to 
“save” the Baha'i edifice, which 
will be a centre of attraction for 
millions of Baha'is all over the 
world, as well as a Haifa landmark. 
The committee was set up last 
year, following publicity on the 
matter In The Jerusalem- Post. 

City Councillor Yana Yahav, who 
has spearheaded the action against 
the high-rise since The Post report, 
told me that at Its last meeting the 
committee had “almost" reached 
agreement with the Pritxker 
company to stop Its building short 
at 17 storeys instead at the 24 it has 
permits' for. This would be suf- 
ficient to assure an unblocked view 
of the Baha'i edifice. 

YAHAV NOTED that several 
months ago they had reached an 
agreement in principle with 
Prltzker to construct three apart- 
ment blocks of eight storeys each 
on the site. In place of the 24-storey 
tower. But it waa latej^Jimd that 


due to the hilly topography many of 
the flats would be below ground 
level and lose much of their value. 

The committee now proposes that 
Prltzker build only 17 storeys and 
as compensation be allowed to build 
a block of flats on a plot of land in 
Rehov Ovadya on Mt. Carmel 
which is zoned for a school building. 

“The authorities confirm that nd 
school building is needed in- the 
area, enabling us to make the 
offer," Yahav explained. He noted 
that though It was unprecedented 
for a contractor to agree to cut 
down a building already under con- 
struction, Prltzker had done so, 
having been convinced that it would 
be very improper to block out the 
Baha'i edifice. 

A municipal assessor estimated 
that the Ovadya flats would be 
worth 2.2 Rehov Hlllel flats each, 
but Prltzker did not accept the 
assessment and another assessor 
has now been called in. 

“I trust we shaH reach agree- 
ment and prevent an intolerable act 
that would be a cause for regret for 
generations," Yahav said. 

On March 21 the Baha'i religion 
will celebrate its 187th New Year, 
and it is hoped that the city will be 
able to present the Baha'is with a 
New Year's present — an 
assurance that the Universal House 
of Justice will stand unobstructed 
on Its site on Mount Carmel, adjoin- 
ing the Baha'i Gardens, the gold- 
domed. shrine, and green-roofed 
Archives building. . _ . 



By ROBERT ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem Feat Reporter 


"IN 20 MINUTES, Teddy repaired 
all the damage caused by Begin and 
the settlements,” quipped one local 
Journalist Another local shot back, 
“No, its impossible to correct 
that" 

They were leaving the hard-wood 
studio at the Jerusalem Music Cen- 
tre In Ye min Moshe, where a select 
group of foreign correspondents, 
local journalists and foreign 
ministry officials had joined 
Jerusalem Mayor Teddy Kollek- 
and his senior staff to watch a 
prestigious CBS News “B0 Minutes” 
programme devoted to “Teddy 
Kollek's Jerusalem." 

The 20-mlnute segment recently 
won an Emmy, U.S. television's 
version of the Oscar — and added 
another feather to Teddy Kollek's 
cap. The mayor Is used to being 
.trailed around by foreign cor- 
respondents In Jerusalem for a 
week to describe the insoluble 
problems of Jerusalem. But “60 
Minutes" Is special: as the most 
popular documentary programme 
in the U.S., It is seen by an es- 
timated 45 million Americana. 

Kollek started In classic form, ad- 
mitting that for the Arabs of East 

Jerusalem he is an occupier 

“Maybe the best possible occupier, 
but an occupier.” 

. During a walking tour of the city, 


Teddy Kollek 

with U.S. journalist Morley Safer 
and Kollek exchanging obser- 
vations in the summer sunlight, ah 
angry woman approached the 
mayor. Wagging her finger in 
Kollek's reddening face, she 
harangued the mayor. As she 
stomped away, the mayor turned to 
Safer and shrugged. “Her problem 
Is dogs." 

But more Important than the 
mayor’s civic duties, the 
programme focused on the political 
problems posed by Jerusalem. 
Again Kollek, frequently criticized 
In Israel for his dovish positions, 
surprised the interviewer by taking 
a tough stand on the unity of the 
city. 

And when Safer asked how Kollek 
felt, about U.S. State Department 
criticism of such housing projects 
as GQo, Ramot and Neve Ya'acov, 
all situated beyond the Green Line, 
Kollek retorted: "State 

Departments come and go, but 
Jerusalem always remains.” 

THE SCREENING was a pleasant 
respite for journalists who are ac- 
customed to political obfuscations 
in. Israel: Kollek says what's on his 
mind, and that may have been the 
reason for the round of applause 
that broke out . at the end of the 
show. 
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sales and reputation. "Its authority is . 
unimpeachable." Worth I L3 0,000 

SECOND PRIZE. The IE volume 
Child era ft — The How and Why 
Library. "Helps preschool and elemen- 
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THIRD PRIZE. Cyclo-Teacher' Learn- 
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IL13.000 
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JERUSALEM POST POLL 

Willingness to cut living 
standards to help economy 


:?r 


By MARK SEGAL 
P«t Political Correspondent 
TEL AVIV. — Most Israelis expect 
their living standards to drop dur- 
ing i980. An even bigger majority 
agreed In principle to lower these 
standards to help solve the coun- 
try's economic problems. 

' This emerged from the latest 
Jerusalem Past poll, conducted by 

the Modi'!" Errnfci Applied 

Research Centre a™®"* ® 
representative selection of 1.300 
adults. 

a Do vou think your living stan- 
dard land your family’s! will rise 
or drop this year? 

Percent Percent 


Rise a lot 


Rise a bit 
Stay the same 
Drop a bit 


Drop a lot 
Don’t know 


“> 

5.8 ) 

40.1 \ 

22.9 J 


non i MiuB . , 

Centre director Amiram Yarkoni 
found that those respondents who 
expected their living standards to 
go up came primarily from the 
army age group. 18-22 114.5 per 
cent) . secondary school leavers i «.6 
per cent). Orientals (10.1). blue 
collar workers <8 per cent), and 
religious (9 per cent). Those who 
expected their living standards to 
decline came largely from the 51-60 
age group <74.3 per cent) and 
primary school leavers 172.9 per 
cent.l . 

Those who expected things to re- 
main unchanged were also drawn 


from the IS-22 age group |34.3 per 
cent), university graduates (36.1 
per cent), and Israel-born (34.1 per 
cent). 

Q. Would you be willing* to cut 
jour living standard to help solve 
til,, country’s economic problems. 

Yes — 71.2 per cent: No — 26.5 
per cent; Dnn't know - ,2.3 per 
cent. 

Ynrkoni said that those willing to 
cut their living standards -came 
largely from the 3l-plus age group 
<75 per cent), university graduates 
tSl.f* per cent i . western (75 per 
cent*, blue-collar workers 1 77.5 per 
cent), middle and upper income 
group (7S.9 per cent) and residents 
of Haifa r.so.9 per cent). 

In rcsoonse to another survey a 
majority of Israelis said they would 
support the proposal to limit the 
right to strike for one year, 
p, There Is a proposal to limit the 
right to strike for one year because 
of the country's economic dif- 
ficulties. Arc you for or against? 
FOr — 55.4 per cent; Against — 28.5 
per cent; Don't know /"Undecided — 
14.7 per cent; No reply — 1-4 per 
cent. , „ 

Y.irkoni noted that support for 
limiting the right to strike came 
almost equally from the H* 3 ? 
group (59.9 per cent) and those 
aged" between 41 and 60 ( 59 per 
cent), as well as from university 
graduates »57.6 per cent). Israel- 
born (54.4). white-collar workers 
159.2 per cent), the traditionally- 
minded (59.8 per cent) and the mid- 
dle and upper-income brackets 
(59.7 per cent) 




Industrialist 
talks to Sadat 


priced 



. .. Mo ^,_ Marietta. pi«"t in Denver, Col., watch as 

Workers at the Martin ftMettap^n production area. 

the latest Titan *P™*™***£* ™ U S. Air Force as Its 
Designated the ^^"niSthe toace shuttle becomes operational 
^ .or nhH, ^ roc.ets. i«m 


Joint U.S.-Israel science 
research to get IL230in. 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Areas of 
dustrial cooperation 
and Israel were recently discussed 
InCalro between President Anwar 
Sadat and Joseph SMdiowsky, the 
French industrialist vrtio now 
divides his time between France 
and Israel. . . . 

Shidlowshy. who fe ““J 
eighties and who was the leading, 
spirit in founding Belt 
Engines In Beit Shemesh. and Jr- 
mat Turbines in Yavneh. sald-th^ 
the discussions were not llmltedto 
Industrial. cooperation, but ranged" 
over many subjects. These Included 
ways of Improving - 

agricultural output, expanding the 
country’s electrification, and the In- 
troduction or solar energy collec- 
tors on a wide scale. 

Sadat sent a delegation to France- 
to visit Shldlowsky's factory, which 
concentrates on producing engines, 
mainly for airplanes. 
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probably rise •*. „ 

another two or three months, 
despite the fact that there sdU be 
less money in the hands of P 01 ^* 1 

buyers. Issachar Oren, vice- 
president of the Federation^ 
Builders and Contractors said 
yesterday. In announcing the 
Building Bank's balance sheet and 
profit and. loss foment _for ■!*»- 


Saudis want interest 
on U.S. deposits 

WASHINGTON iReuterl. - The 
U.S. has agreed to pay interest on 
billions of dollars of Saudi Arabian 
funds held In the U.S. to buy 
Am eric an arms, it was disclosed 
recently. 

President Carter’s decision, 
made last August, was revealed by 
the General Accounting Office 
(GAO), the Congressional 
watchdog agency. In a report 
prepared for a senator. 

The GAO said that on September 
30. last year Saudi Arabia had 
S22.2b. worth of weapons and 
military equipment on order, in- 
cluding F*5 and F-15 aircraft and 
assorted missiles. 

It said the Saudi government ask- 
ed last June that money held In a 
U.S. trust fund to buy the weapons 
be transferred into an interest- 
bearing account. 


Europe's cost of living 
up in January by 2% 

BRUSSELS iAP). - Consumer 
prices in the nine Common Market 
countries rose 2 per cent In 
January, according to official 
statistics released yesterday. It 
was the sharpest rise In a one- 
month period since the economic 
community was formed In 1937. 

Italy with a 3 per cent rise and 
Britain with a 2.5 per cent increase 
led in inflation, followed by France, 
1.9 per cent: Belgium. 1.4 per cent; 
Denmark. 0.S per cent; and Ger- 
many. Holland and Luxembourg 0.5 
per cent. 


BOEINGS. — The first of three Boe- 
ing 747 jumbo jets bought by China 
for Sl56m. landed in Peking recent- 
lv. opening a new chapter in the 
history of travel in the People’s 
Republic. 


Over 250 research projects In- 
volving hundreds of Israeli and 
American scientists will be award- 
ed TL230m. this year by the U.S.- 
Israel Blnational Science Founda- 
tion. . . 

Grants to the projects are derived 
from an Israeli -currency endow- 
ment fund established by both 
governments in 1972 to promote 
science and technology in- 
vestigations of mutual interest. 

At its meeting tomorrow In 
Jerusalem, the foundation’s board 
of governors will be presented with 
the above budget by executive 
director Dr. Ze’ev Rotem for Its ap- 
proval. U.S. Ambassador Samuel 
Lewis and Deputy Prime Minister 
Yigael Yadin will open the annual 
meeting of the binational board. 

Investigations supported by the 
foundation receive funds annually 
for up to three years; thus about a 
third of each year's budget goes 
toward newly selected projects. 

New projects this year Include 
among their pioneering aims: 

— converting carbon dioxide 
(with water) into fuel by the use of 
solar power 

— developing electrodes 
technology for cheaper solar cells 

evaluating time behaviour in 

spectral properties of quasars, the 
remotest objects observable in 
space 

'using radiation data from 

satellites to confirm a theory: that 
reflection of light by the earth's sur- 
face affects rainfall and causes 
desertification of seml-arid regions 

— recording the salt-depositing 
processes now occurring in the 


Dead Sea following the complete 
and historic ‘'switchover" of the 
sea's water masses last year 

— obtaining new kinds of 
biologically active materials from 

the Red Sea ^ , . 

— uncovering the dynamics ol 
transmission of hepatitis by an 
epidemiological study of 6.000 
Israeli youngsters 

— developing malaria vaccine 

— identifying genetic factors In- 
volved in mood-related behaviour 

The projects are conducted prin- 
cipally at Israeli Institutions under 
collaborating U.S. and Israeli 
scientists. 

Talks between the governments 
aimed at increasing the foun- 
dation's Income to offset rapidly 
rising costs of research are now un- 
der way in Washington and 
Jerusalem. The Israel government 
would like to see the U.S. match its 
proposed $20m. supplement to the 
foundation's endowment, the 
original cost of which was shared 
equally between the governments. 

Foundation funds presently ac- 
count for about 12 per cent of 'the 
research grants obtained by Israeli 
Institutions. 


Carp prices 
are up again 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — The price of live carp 
went up by ILlQ per kilogram retail 
yesterday and is now IL97 . The last 
rise, also of HA0. was in February." 
The rises are- approved by the 
Agriculture Ministry to cover 
production costs. 

The secretary of the Fish 
Breeders Unions, Marco Solomon, 
told The Jerusalem Post that this 
would be the last rise until after 
Passover. ' • 

He said the breeders had 
prepared & plentiful stock of carp 
for Passover, when they aria’ a 
traditional '‘must" for many 
families. There would also be am- 
ple supply of other pond fish, whose 
prices are not controlled, Including 
the silver carp, which coats only 
about EL55 per kg._ 

The present cold spell has killed 
some St. Peter’s fish {.Ammon) in 
Upper Galilee ponds, because these 
semi-tropical fish cannot tolerate 
water temperatures below 8 
degrees centigrade. 


„ DEAN ’ *• It can. help flnaitM the consta^: ;* V i 

By MACABEE IJEAW Work of its members. 1 vy ? , ; •’ - 

Jerusalem Post Reporte Qren noted that if in 1878 atota: 

TEL AVIV. - The price of flats gome g 4 4g0 fiats { 80,500' in U V' 
built by private contractors wui private sector) were finished t 
probably rise considerably m jg-fg, on i y 30,700 were finished 
another two or three roprrtfls, B10 tn the private sector). .. . .-:■>» r 

despite the fact that there .wfll As for ‘’building starts^ ft* 

less money in the hands of potential ^ & total of 35,470 ; 

buyers. Issachar Oren vice- ^ to ^ 1979 . ^ 

president of the Federation But he estimated that. thtenfr c, 

Builders and Contractors said . lbuildln g starts" In.1980 woukT? 
yesterday, in announcing tne ^ to 30,00a, of which. 32^ 
Building Bank's balance sheet and ^d be In the pubHc «to-anaiy>:' ' ' 
profit and loss statement for 1979. ^ ^ lg(XW ^ ^ private sector,;*; ^ ,r 

. Oren .claimed that dming 1978 leading to a shortage of flats taA 
due to slow sales — ,oUo "J)JJ thr near future. ; : , 4 J. jje*," B , e : 

restrictions on buyers and outer Ran Menahami., c h a irman ., of. . > f 
reasons — the contractors ao- gliding Bank, said theinatihd';,.^ ~ 
sorbed a considerable part of tne.. had d y ear i n 1979.- After* ! 
rising costs of construction. eta f PO m ; lL4in. .in 197T 
However, we have reached tne cent (thla flgure h;, 

limit of our ability to absorb sue n deflated to take-inflation inta-VJ 
costs, and we will have to pass them ^ tQ £LJ 4i n . i n ^79. „ • ^ 

on in. the future." The bank’s income rose hy^J jjt?* _ 

Moreover, due to the squeeze pe r C ent(not deflated) to atanj^^.L' ” 
created by the limited abilJtyof the gnL ^ 1978i wbfla its •'Jcr 

public to buy flats and the cost 01 diturea roae by o'rily 86 2 ; . 

the flats. Oren beUcvea^fewer flats (jwt de ' na ted) to stand at -' J 

in the private sector will be ouiit- Thua income rose much fastertt-^ ! 
This will be so ,«U?® expenditures. . 

authorities do Despite the slackness which*:' - ‘ 

said. They must unfreeze erecuts. tVlp hl rildine trades In 1979, theb ■-& 

80 ^ M IL11.000 ofthelLBn.W^^ i»' 

ptoto Of had set aside for "doubehd deta,-.;> 
SnSrfora are nnrntag out As a result It- was only settingaii - ~ 

2" “• ye “ for " douh >^ 
Rank rL500m. in credits so dents. ' = • O 


sorbed a considerable part of the . 
rising costs of construction. 
However, we have reached tne 
limit of our ability to absorb such 
costs, and we will have to pass them 
on in. the future." * ' . 

Moreover, due to t* 1 ®, 
created by the limited ability of the 
public to buy flats and the cost or 
the flats. Oren believes fewer flats 
iii the private sector will be built. 
This will be so unless the 
authorities do several things, no 
said. They must unfreeze erecuts. 
so the public can raise money : they 
must persuade the Israel Lands 
Authority to release mor e plot s of 
land, since contractors are running out 
of stock: and they must grant the 
Biitldlng Bank ILSOOm. in credits so 
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Solel Boneh sees drop in local woik 


WORK FORCE. — Local labour for 
the Negev airfield construction 
projects will be supplied exclusive- 
ly through the Employment Ser- 
vice. it was agreed yesterday. 
When the Service’s labour ex- 
changes cannot find labour on de- 
mand. other sources will be ap- 
proached only after the Service has 
been Informed by the Defence 
Ministry. 


ROUX) VERS. — David Rockefeller, 
chairman of Chase Manhattan, the 
third largest U.S. commercial 
bank, said last week that some less 
developed countries will have dif- 
ficulty paying their debts as a 
result of the new surge in oil prices. 
He said he expected more 
“rollovers,? in which banks agree 
to new loans to replace old one as, 
but thought no countries would 
have to default on their loans. (AP) 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. — Solel Boneh expects 
a alight drop in the work projects it 
will carry out with In the country 
this year and a slight increase in 
the projects It will carry out 
abroad, Shraga Rotxnan, general 
manager of the huge construction 
company, said yesterday in an- 
nouncing this year's budget. The 
total work performed both here and 
abroad in 1979 was IL20b. This 
year, due mainly to inflation, the 
figure will rise to XL44b. 

Rotman envisaged a 3 per cent 
overall cut-in projects carried out in 
Israel, with a 2 per cent increase in 
housing construction, but a 22 per 
cent cut in road building and a 4 per 
cent drop in quarrying stone and 
gravel, and another 4 per cent cut In. 
manufacturing sanitary fittings. 


projects abroad, hpwever,wi;..:J*()^ . 
increased by 4 per cent. In dqHa‘^1 ' 

come, they should.: total 1 a^^:- 
8420m., compared to 8890m. hi T[\ '.}'■** 

‘ 'We also hope to- expand to eev 
more foreign countries?, Rati,*-. ^ ' 
said, but did not go hitd detallf,':^; 


About half, of Solel Boneh 
Is now done abroad, ^ ^ . 

■ ; — -j-" , ; . 

Rotman noted that there w- 
have to be some dismissala in- -;'^^ - 

l. n .l wmI. fnnta Pn aAAm) thrtt '"- — "° 


local work force. Ha added that ■ 
actual firings would be adjust* . . f 
changing conditions. However^- — 

first to go would.be pedple whp 

reached penaiou age bat 
on the payroll, followed ■ t 1 8 ! 

who could be sent oixt .oneariy ’ 
fifons. ; 


Ih some cases, the coneero m . tfl r ur ^j?cv Bft 

adopt a five-day work week to !5ru ? a ’ 


vent dismissals, he. uld. 


PRE-SEASON SALE* 



•VfS 


of ladies’, men’s- and children's shoes and sandals.- . . — 

at highly reduced prices. A 

j i isfc.s* 'siatfW l awsh-i-A= 

" two weeks only, -r x 


a*# 


LOEWI-LESTRA, 130 Sderot Hanassi. Haif^ 
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FLIGHTS 


2039 El Al 316 TyuidOR 
2149 El Al 3W Paris. Zurich 
2249 El Al 5316 SUtnsled 
2305 El Al 542 Athens 


EVERY THING IN ITS 
PLACE - 

REPORT SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS! 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel Museum. ExIUbltloas. Permanent 
Collections of Judaica, Art and 
Archaeology. The Pins Collection of 
Chinese and Japanese paintings and 
prints: Lou Dorfsman and ZS Years of 
CBS Design: Colour: Maremonl Collec- 
tion of Pre-Columbtsji Art. Uncs Into 
Drawings. Chinese Paintings from the 
Arthur M. Sackler Collection. PLEASE 
NOTE THAT SOME AREAS WILL BE 
CLOSED AT VARIOUS TIMES AS AN 
ECONOMY MEASURE. 

Open 4-10. Al 8 and 8.30: Film. "Point 
Your Wagon." At 7.15: The Pins Collec- 
tion — Talk. 

Shrine of the Book: Open Sun.. Mon- 
Wed.. Thur.. 10-3: Tuea. 10-10. Fri.. Sat. 
10-2. 

Rockefeller Mnsenm: Sun., Tuca.. 
Tfrurs.. 10-9; Sat. 10-2: Closed Mon- 
Wed.. Frl 

Old City Art Guide. 

The Jerusalem Artists Workshop. 7 
Tlfcrct Israel. Jewish Quarter. Open 9 
a. a. -S p.m. 'Closed Shabbat hours). 
Ceramic arts, sculptures, reliefs, artistic 
functional pottery- serigraphs. 


CONDUCTED TOURS 
ItadsHwh Tears 

1 . Medical Centre. KUryai Hadassah. 

English Tours: 9. 10. 11. noon, leaving 
from Kennedy Bldg.. Includes Chagall 
Windows. No charge. Friday lours begin 
at * a.m. by appointment only. Tel. OS- 
418333 or 02-428271. .. .... 

2. Hadassah Synagogue -Chagall Win- 
dows: Open to public from 1.30-4 p.m. 
Sunday-Thursday. Buses 13. 27 

3. Ml. Scopus Hospital: Hourly tours at 9, 
10 . ii. noon. No charge. Tel. 02-siSUi. 
RmM 9. 21. 

4. Morning half-day tour of all Hadassah 

projects. 89 per person towards transpor- 
tation. Reservations; Tel. 02-418333. 02- 
428271. . ^ _ 

Hrbrrw University, tours Ir. English at 3 
and tl a.m. from Administration 
Building. Glval Ram Campus Buses 0 
and SB. 

Mount Scopus murs 11. co a.m. from ihc 
Rmnfmar. Reception Centre. Sherman 
Rnlldlne Bun 9 and 28 la Goldsmith 
Building sS°P Further details: Tel. 
Mi2M9. 

F.muituh — VVr,r!d Religious Zionist 
Women: 26 Ren M.Mrton. Visit our pro- 
Irrls - Jenwalem 662458, 630920. 811588; 
Tr| Aviv 01-7WM2. C3-705440: Nctunya 
PM 2443P; Haifa 04-23603’, 


.MISCELLANEOUS 

Plant :» Tree with your Own Bauds with 
the Jowirh National Fund and visit the 
famous Stal.iet.to Cave every Sunday 
morning F or details and rcacrvnUora 
please call: 1)2-635261. ext. 13 or 03-234449. 
Jerusalem Bihllral Zoo, Schnellcr Wood. 
Ror*en-.a. Tel. 7.30 a.m.-7 p m. 

Tel Aviv 

Tel .V ii Museum. Exhlblilona.Americar. 
An .n ifi-- Tue R r,.;h Century 
Moiirrr. Ari'-ric.i:’. Srulpture (rum Kalder 
to Crist*-. 

\ioitiue Hour**: Sun.-Thur. 10 a.m. -10 
p.m. ip'rnr.drt*!':*. '■rj-IecUonS close at 9 
pm ■ r*'. rl-oi-ij S.il. 7-tl p.m.; mor- 
rinr- l f ' a m ■" D.m free. Helena Rubins- 
tein Paviiiun: Sun . Mon.. Wed., Thur. 9 
a rr..-2 rm.T 9 a.m.-2 p.m.. 4-7 

pm ■ Fr: . e'lwed:* Sat. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 
free Cio-ed Sat evening. 
rONDI'CTED TOURS 
OKT Inrsiel: For visits please contact: 
OPT Tel Vviv. Tel. 27.J231. 77313): ORT 
Jernralem. Tv:. ^33141. ORT Netanya. 
Ti 'i TVKi 

Anwric.in Mlmclil Women. Free Mor- 
nmp T-""jr« -- Tel Aviv, Tel. 220787. 
243706 

P.'iint a Trr- «i:h vour Own Hands, with 
ihf i-;h National Fund every Tuesday 
morning. F r -i* i.iils and rescrvatjor.s 
eai: B7-23IS-M -.r •72-C39C87. ext. 13. 

51 ISCKI.I.AN KOt !S 

Hiul.iH«ili Timrlsm Office. Room 304. 
Shrr.-iton Ho: el. Tel. 03-2^97 R4. 


T?.W -efterfule L\ subject to change lrtftouf 
pnnr nofire. Readers are advised to can 
Et M-Curio* Airport Flight Information: 
(irmsnbi 9.MC4S44. 03SH6SS; {depar- 
tures/ ptwr.c around the clock OS-TtUfil-t- 
J 

TUESDAY 

ARRIVALS 

1035 E 1 . Al O0G Chicago, New York 

’213 THY "24 Istanbul 

I25C Cyprair 302 I^trnaca 

1315 Sabcna 201 Brussels 

;J40 Austrian 7U Vienna 

:425 A ; -UTlia 73S Rome 

;4‘* IaifTh.ir.sa 004 Frankfurt 

-.sen Olympic 30 1 - Athens 

!9fi5 Monarch 420A Manchester 

131-2 TWA sno Washington. New York. 

Pans 

36 i'o Sterling 313 Copenhagen 

tG'.i' Monarch *110 Luton 

11.28 1 -titer 3053 Gatwick 

■MO El Ai o;o New York. Montreal 

IfAC- E! AI >'6 Rome 

1713 T.irr.jn 245 Bucharest 

17-h rQ.M 525 Amsterdam 

;.-i5TWA sih Los Angeles. Boston, Parts. 
Retrc. Athens 

E'. A! .j5h Frankfurt 
s: Sw:ss.iir -136 Geneva. Zurich 
.'iZr. nn’.L-.h Airways 370 London 
r’OH El AI .13.“. Amslerdoin 


DEPARTURES 

0045 El Al 007 New York. Miami 

0820 TWA 811 Athens. Rome. Paris, 

Boston. Los Angeles 

0700 Swissair 333 Zurich 

0720 Lufthansa 807 Munich 

0730 El Al 385 Rome 

0730 Olympic 302 Athens 

0810 KLM D28 Amsterdam - 

0620 El Al 323 Zurich. Paris 

0850 British Airways 577 Loudon 

Q90n El Al 319 London 

0920 El Al 33T Amsterdam 

OMO El AI 357 Frankfurt 

1100 El Al 015 London. New York 

1120 El Al 5313 SLansted 

1305 THY K23 Istanbul 

133S Cyprair 302 Larnaca 

1430 Sabena 202 Brussels 

3440 Austria 712 Vienna 

1530 Tran» avia 22G Amsterdam 

1540 Alitalia 739 Rome 

1550 taiflhsnsn 803 Frankfurt 

1 G 0 S Mofiorch 4111 Luton 

1700 Sterling 314 Copenhagen 

1710 Monarch 4209 Manchester 

1740 I .alter 3954 Galwick 

1MW El Al 541 Athens 

1835 Tnmm 246 Bucharest 


rzr 


Cut out and keep an mm mm mm 

invites you to his new premises: 


i Tim CiMil Aihiap Ifinav ‘nvites you to ms new premises: rr 

me 5631 tOVer lung 24 Rehov Agron (near U.S. Consulate). ^ 

8 Lennie and Toby Shuster, new Immigrants fronf the ^ 


" Whiter needs 
I Windshield wipers 
" Battery cables 
e Ignition scaler 
o And- (retire 
b Waxes and polishes 
m Roar window defrosters 


Lennie and Toby Shuster, new Immigrants Ironrtne 
U.S. A. invite you to see their full range of quality car 
accessories at the lowest prices. 


* Scat covers * Luggage racks it White outside car 
covers ★ Radios * Burglar alarms ★ Floor mats ★ 
Mirrors at greatly reduced prices ir Rear seat belts 
ir Gome in and browse. 


SPECIAL OFFER; 
Free steering wheel 
cover with purchase of 
seat covers (show this 

ad). 


Solomon’s Car Accessories 


NEW & ONLY AD0RESS: 24 Retav Agron. 
Jerusalem. Tel. 248925 


Dash board protector 
Fire extlnguUher y 
Battery protector 
Accessories 
Mirrors 

Fbg lights 
Door guards 
Bumper guards • ■ 

Steering wheel tookaj*> 
Antistatic straps ".?* 
Jacks, hydraulic ^ 
Headrests S 

-Luggage, racks % 
Gas locks :* 






Jerusalem's must complete auto accessories shop. Stop by for frieodty, poGto service. 

■ mm hi hb h mm mm mm m hi mm mm mm cut out and keep mm h Hi ra hi mm hi mm 



77<j.» fhnht iHfarmatinn w supplied bp the 
Brn-Gnimn Inti mnliunnl Airport Coar- 
dimiuin C« inter. 




r.i.lih-n A«»- Ciuh rtotOachild Community 
rpp'.r*;. Mv Cirmeii today. 4.15 p.m 
Mr* Kluberg will show slides n 

• Thf Mo:-l Rpu:‘.!(uI toirs In Ihc World.' 


WhalN On In Haifa, dial 610340. 



3 Shatter (5) 

8 Set of links <5> 
18 Claw (5) 


Kehovot 

Thr Wi-IMii.tnn In^tltulr nprn 50 public 
|r,ir: ■« .1 m. in 3.31 p.m Visitors !n 

vi.'ifi !h s-:*; film on inslitulc's research 
.i.-iiYi?.- -ihfiivn rreul-iriy it I: CO a m. 
.irri r 'C p.m. Frld-i y 11.00 a.m. only. 

1 min« or ih<* HV-Um.inn Hnuxr every half 
hei:r frrm ■» -v? .i.ni- to3.30 p.m. ar.d until 
r-»> .- ■•:: Fr.<:.-.> %'«.p:lr.il fc*- far a3mia- 

Si"« '■Vr.r.r-. ini Il'i-iK. 

F**r Tour* of lh*- House paeuse book: Tel. 
ri r * i- 


Jrru-toli-m ; Jerusalem. 2t2 Yafo, 526213: 
Hnhash. El Wad. Old City. 254289. 

Tel A»W: Y,ml. 87 Yehuda Halevi. 812474. 
Hoi, in: N*-U Rahrl. 38 Eilat. 851751. Bat 
Yam 1 - R-im-il Yosef, 20 Mivsa Sinai, 
Rarnal Gan: Hygca, 81 
Arirsnmff 72I4W. BnrJ Brak: Nchcmla, 
2 NXicmi-i. 7M9967. Ramataylm: 
Havharnn, Dercch Hasharon. 21081. 
Ei'bim: Klara, 4 Manyn Shohat. 999648. 
Nrunvii: Hadassah, 24 Herd, 22343. 

n»if*-r-,i: 3" Herbert Samuel. 


‘Magen David Adorn first aid centres are 
upen from » p.m. to 7 a.m. Emergency 
-borne calls by doctors at fixed rales. Sick 
'•'imd members should enquire about 
’ rebate. 


■ ■ oioian 


Phone numbers: Jerusalem, Tel Aviv. 
Haifa — 101. Dan Region tRamat Gan. 
Pncl Brak, Glvataylm, Klryat Ono) — 
7SI111. 


Hiufa: Allah. Bal C.illm, 44 Allah, 522362. 
P*-E ; -’ f-T Hii’alzmaut. K. Ata, 721290. 
Bn-r^ht-bA: Ynns, 3 Bialik, Shlkun B.. 
75557. 


Amcrtoan MHnchl Women. Free Mor- 
nine Tnrjrs - ria Keren Hayesod Street. 
Jenisnleir. Te!. 2727 W. 


REPORT SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS 


• ' » #J-. 

DUTY HOSPITALS 


Ash dud 22222 
Ashkclon 23333 
Bat Yum 865335 
Hecrahcfaa 7H333 
EU.1l 2333 
Hudera 23333 
Kokin 603133 
Naha riya 923333 


Nazareth 94333 
Netanya 23333 
PcUhTIkva 912333 
Rebovot 034-31333 
Rishon LeZlon 942333 
Sated 30333 
Tibcriu 20111 
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OOKOUi is now available 

mmmmmmmM at selected supermarkets. # 

Belson Publicarions. Tel Aviv, To) 03 658069 ^ 


CO-OP. TEL AVIV-DAN-KASHARON 
CONSUMERS' COOPERATIVE SOCIETY LTD. £ 


jerttialem: H.idnjsah (pediatrics. 

-lpMAdimnS-cv. E.N.T t. Rlkur Halim 
• interna:, nhstclrlesi, Shanre Zcdek 
>6UTKcir>. »irt*i<»p-todlcsi. 

Te! A*Iv: Rnkxli ipedlnlrlcs. Internal, 
-ansvc-. • 

hrtaaya: I*ir*.irtu mhstetrlra. interna! ». 
Ilalfu : Itxthar-hlld 

"ErAn” Mr«»toi ik.iith Firri Aid. Tel. 
Jrr:ivt>m w/'H i. Tel Aviv 233311. Haifa 
5->hM. iirrrsheh -1 .12111, NeUtny* 39318 
Inidarh: Opep line 4-6 p.m. every 
Mur.dav oisswnrs to obstetrics, 
-n— zin-tiincpMa*. efi’rility and family plan- 
tifihli-flHi. T«-I. >>2-633338. 


SUNSET- SUNRISE 


Runnel 17,40; Sunrise tomorrow 08.03 


POLICE 


Dial loo in unuLparlddf UK country, in 
THstImji dial 624444. Khryni ShmOn* 
«M44, 


SOLUTIONS TO TODAY’S PUZZLE 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 



lAISHa 


JENSTERN 
The American con- 
nfmerabers of tbe-Amerlca.- 
p*^N\jmismatlc Association 
" Xvar® due to arrive here this 
loftheir annual tour of Israel, 
wfli he an auspfclbu* 
ijttnoe it .is currently 
Its •*har mltzva” year, 
serves as the sale dls- 
Irithe U.S. of numismatic 
’marketed by the Israel 
sinaaatt Coins and Medals Cor* 
nnt Is a non-profit orgaxdza- 
income goes towards in- 
uring the American public about 
numismatics. 

"regularly publishes the' 
magaadne . considered one of 
' - - etWmGst authoritative publications 
:• ‘.subject of Israeli 

1 ^SJfcjMsmatics.- r 

!riv. HJATs past "president, Arnold 
is tite curator of one of the 
. 5d*s largest collections** Israeli . 

’~ .ia and paper money. Last year 
&c<B> i.j 'coijectlon was brought here for 
S^jhltion as part of the Inter- 
? ! ir ^Ipn'al Jerusalem Numismatic 
^^iJferehee. 

i'5'jid ft did in the past, the Coins and 


Herzl 

Welzmann - 
Bank of Israel 
Bank of Israel 
Victory .. 
Jerusalem 
Shalom 

21th Anniversary 
Ben-Gurion .. 
Bonds . 

30th Anniversary 


XL * 

24.000 ess 

42.000 U3B 

27.000 730 

160.000 4838 
33,700 MB 

23.000 828 
19,250 820 
35,750 MS 
23,200 828 

17.600 479 

12.600 MO 


SALE! 


!UniT£D miZRAHI BAftH 


Currency - _ Buying Selling : .Baying Selling 

’ . _ .V- Cheques and ■ Banknotes . .. 
■ transactions . .... 


'".'-i i"3 S3m‘ 

LA. Dollar - 
i -eatBrftain Sterling 

0 VI "" *&”*: :’V Mark ' 

■Oahd V - . : Golden 


rot rianasa.1 


: /Franc 1 
Krona 


inray . >■ . Krone 
'•!' ; Krone 
Btand . r,r', Mart 

* ,‘f; j: y^liPpper ' 

k atraUs - , T . T DoOar 
Africa Rand 
■dgfenn*: .- . /Franc 


-- . 1 '■ 

‘ 39.3823 

30.0777 

89.1300 

39-9800 

-.•X - 

-89.1812 

' 89-8501 

88.8100 

. 90.4200 

- !'• 

. - 22O000 

22.WB8. 

21.9800 

,22.4100 


9.4306 

9.5013 

9J3S00 

9-5600 

1 

20.0725 

20.2230 

19.9400 

•20.8500 


22.9768 

23J.491 

22.8300 

23.3000 


9-2044 

9.3841 

9JJ00 

9.4200 


7.07B9 

8.0388 

7.8200 

8.0900 - 


7.0859 

7-1391 

6.9500 

7.1800 


■ 10.4323 

10.5108 

■ 10.2300 

10.5800 

-•-1 

34-4240 

34.6822 

34.2000 

■ 34.9000- 


43.5668 

43.8835 

41. 7200 

-44.0600 


48-2826 

48.8448 

88.0400. 

51.0100 . 

» 

13-6223 

13.7245 

12.9900 

13.8100 

16 

30.9028 

31.1344 

30.7000 

. 81-3300- 

1009 

47.7245 

48.0825 

42JL600 

48.8900 - 

4006 

158.3526 

1S8JS404: 

157-8400 

160-5500 


si srawnl 


‘‘Dollar Pa*" and “Euro Pa*” 
Baying and Selling rates 
for 3.3*80 


"Dollar Fn" l unit. 
“Euro Pas” l imit 


Buying Selling 

140.0647 146.1028 

183.7402 107.2081 


•‘^’^lterest rates (%) tor non-resident deposit 
accounts (Patach) 'and Israeli resident 
■*?ssi deposit accounts (Patam) 


C 


for 4.3*80 



Foreign Trade Company, Ramat Gan 


fiftglish Secretary-Typist 

:^r 3-A years' English typing experience 
£ Telex operation 

Commercial correspondence . ' 

'■*' Preference -for can d i d a t es with English as mother tongue. 
WorWta^ . 

twij ta budwitfng to 7 Behov Mavdil, Bamat Gan, or 
Asm laai. Bonn. . .. . . 


eastbonics ltd. 
Electronic Scientific Equipment 
. P.O.B. 39300, Tel Aviv 

For work in the- Tel Barucb/Afeka area 
. . ~ we are looking for • / 

experienced 


DISCOUNT BANK'S new type of 
saving scheme, in which the saver 
automatically increases bis 
deposits by fixed units of IL50 to 
IL200each year. Increase the effec- 
tive yield by. one per cent a year, 
the bank's economists state. 

RADER A PAPER Mills recently 
won a tender to supply 1,600 tons of 
notebooks to Ethiopia. The firm 
hopes at a later date to increase the ’ 
order until it totals 2,300 tons, bring- 
ing in $2.5m. in all. 

THE MUNICIPALITY of Petah 
Tfltva has decided that after April 1 
it win grant building licenses for 
apartment houses only If the con- 
tractors agree to install solar 
heaters. 

MOSHE PEKSKY, a graduate of 
the -law. faculty of the Hebrew 


University, who has lately worked 
in the advertising field, has been 
appointed director-general of the 
Israel Precious Stones Exchange, 

ISRAEL will take part In the Aero 
Tcchnica-80 exhibition, which will 
be held in Bucharest, from July 2 to 

7. 

THE PREMIUM income of 
Pcltours Insurance reached 
IL870m. In 1979, a 110 per cent in- 
crease over the previous year. 

SUPERSOL, has Invested ILAOra. In 
its outlet In Hod Hasharon. The 
store has 1.000 sq.m, of floor space, 
and Is the chain’s 40th store. 

KOOR has published a booklet in 
Arabic for distribution in Egypt 
describing its activities. 


GISCARD 


. Medals Corporation Is acting as 
hosts, to the American group and 
has arranged a number of special 
; activities. 

The IGCMC has yet to announce 
final pricing details of Its 
. Independence Day issue, whose 
motif is the Egypt-lsrael Peace 
Treaty. The coin will be brought out 
in silver and In gold. The gold ver- 
sion will weigh 17.28 grams. • 

Oh the secondary market the 
prices pf gold items have remained 
virtually unchanged in the past 
fortnight. Some buying interest has 
been responsible for the generally 
firm price conditions. 

The price of silver coins , con- 
tinues to be depressed. Many in- 
dividual coins are priced dose to 
their bullion content. 


(Continued tram page One) 

merited, believes that the 
Palestinians must In some way be 
brought.into the peace process and 
that Israeli settlement policy is a 
barrier to peace. 

But beyond this, they noted, most 
EEC members believe, In varying 
degrees, that the tripartite 
autonomy talks due to be completed 
by May 26 must be allowed to run 
their course before embarking on 
any major new action. 

There is "no evidence what- 
soever,” -the sources said, that the 
French statement was coordinated 
with Britain, just as It was “highly 
unlikely" that Irish Foreign 
Minister Brian Lenlhan consulted 
/with British Foreign Secretary 
Lord Carrington before making a 
statement recently (also in Kuwait) 
favourable to Palestinian rights. 

■The Irish statement evinced a 
Strong reaction from Israel, similar 
to the one made to the French 
yesterday. Same Israeli officials 
believed that Lenlhan had been ac- 
ting "by proxy” for Paris. 

Kuwait, these diplomatic sources 
commented. Is a "natural location” 
for European leaders to make Mid- 
dle Bast policy statements, because 
of Its strategic location In the Gulf 
and position as major oil supplier to 
the West. 


FW ; kvH 131*1 c 


There was no truth, they feel, to 
the view that the U.S. was "using” 
the EEC to exert pressure on Israel 
to. make progress on autonomy. 
"The Americans want Camp David 
to work," they commented. 

If and when the EEC does em- 
bark on a concerted Middle East In- 
itiative. the sources predicted, it 
will feature an attempt to 
"supplement” UN resolution 242 of 
1967 with a reference to "Palesti- 
nian rights.” 

As most EEC countries have in- 
dicated. any such move would be 
accompanied by attempts to per- 
suade the Palestine Liberation 
Organization to recognize Israel — 
at least tacitly — in exchange for 
being accorded a status beyond the 
"refugees” that 242 gives them. 

These diplomatic sources noted 
that, despite the view In some 
Israeli circles that the EEC is 
engaged In a search for a new 
policy, the Middle East was not of- 
ficially mentioned at last week’s 
meeting of mart foreign ministers 
In Rome. 

Arab political sources In the West 
Bank last night expressed satisfac- 
tion with the French statement, but 
noted that though “positive,’’ it was 
“not enough." Today’s East 
Jerusalem papers give extensive 
coverage to the subject. 


DEADLINES Jerusalem: Weekdays; 10 a.m. of day prior to publication. For 
Friday’s paper: 5 p.m. on Wednesday. For Sunday’s paper; 3 p.m. on Thursday. Tel 
Aviv and Haifa: Weekdays and Friday: 12 noon two days prior to publication. For 
Sunday’s paper: 12~noon on Thursday. 

Ada are accepted at all offices of The Jerusalem Post (for addresses see masthead on 
back page) and at all recognized advertising agencies. 

Weekday rates: Minimum charge of Trzai gn for eight words; IL31.40 for each ad- 
ditional word. Friday end holiday eve rates: Minimum charge of IL331.20 for eight 
words; IL41.40 for each additional word. AH rates Include VAT. 


SERVICED APARTMENTS for rent 
Short term. Special arrangements for 
long terml’ . Herxliya Heights. Tel. 08- 
938251. 4 Rehov El-Al, HerxHya. 


HERZLTYA 




INSURANCE 


CHEAPEST MOST comprehensive 
motor Insurance, green card for motor- 
ing abroad, special cover Tor non- 
permanent residents: diplomats, U.N. of- 
ficers. American companies’ employees. 
B rummer Levine. TeL 03-288848, 08- 


8EFORR RENEWING household — 
automobile Insurance, phone Goshen. 
Tel. 03-717611, Jerusalem 02-71B178. 


FORD ESCORT 1300. late 1978. 21.000 
kma.. one oleh owner. Uke new. Passport 
to passport Tel. 03-472058. 


rrm 'ir-Tnu" winiv nn 

AMERICAN ISRAEL BANK LTD £ 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 
3. t90 

Yesterday’s foreign exchange rates 
against the Israel pound, for 
U.S. dollar tnuts actions under 83000, 
and transactions In other currencies 
under the equivalent of 1808. 



SEGAL BUYS everything, televisions, 
stereos, furniture, liquidations. TeL 08- 
838790, .03-863748.-. 


WANTED GAS BURNERS for Park inson 
Cbwan Princes gas' oven. Tel. 02-717709, 
after 7 p.m. 


AHARON BUYS furniture, liquidations, 
electric appliances. TeL 08-885671, 03- 


"GAASH” — sun and electric boflera.' - 
Central solar systems! Convenient 
payments!! Tel. 08-997468, 03-885468. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 

lifiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiNiitH.iiiiuiiiiHiiHiiiimi 

BAT-DOR DANCE Company requires 
evening shorthand-typist. 3 hours an 
evenimr. TeL 03-283170. Shoaha n a. 


SAFARI RESTAURANT looking for 
trainee managers apd waiters. TaL 03- 
937992. 


Irtat Tel Ayly-Yate 
Education, Youth and 
Culture Administration 



Selling 

Buying 

U.S.* 

39.6700 

89.3900 

DM 

22.3490 

22.0920 

Swiss Fr. 

23.1108 

22.9480 

Sterling 

89.7850 

89J514 

French Fr. 

9.5030 

9.4353 

Dutch F. 

20.2385 

20.0040 

Austrian Sch. 

3.1X08 

8.0890 

Swedish Kr. 

- 9.3880 

9J02S 

Danish Kr. 

7.1438 

7.0933 

Norwegian Kr. 

8.0363 

7.9802 

Finnish M. 

10.5197 

10.4456 

Canadian 5 

34.68M 

34.4408 

Rand 

49.1827 

48.8858 

Australian 5 

4UI7I 

48.2807 

Belgian Fr. (ID) 

117085 

13.5121 

Yen/100) 

15.9848 

15.8225 

Italian Lire (1000) 48.0985 

47.7542 

INTERBANK LONDON 
SPOT RATES: 


u.s.s 

2.2632/39 

per£ 

Swiss Fr. 

1.7160/80 

perl 

Belgium Fr. 

28.93/9450 

perl 

Swedish Kr. 

4^13405/59 

perl. 

French FT. 

4.1740/55 

perl 

Danish Kr. 

5.5525/40 

perl 

Dutch FI. 

1.9582/92 

perl 

DMK 

1.7817/25 

pert 

Italian Lire 

824.85/10 

perl 

Norwegian Kr. 

4.9355/65 

perl 

Yen 

248.75/95 

perl 

Gold Price : $688.00/843.00 




Hum. imn. Saws. 

X/l 2.2084/390 Z2S77/M4 LH 72/483 

DM/* L.76M/702 1.T44S/4ST X.TU9/1U 

Sw-Fr./X l.CMQ /VO IMK/ttS U2M/ZT0 


Ministry of Education 
and Culture 

Adult Education Department 


Registration has opened lor a 
- Beginners Class In Hebrew 

at the Balfour School. 12 Rehov Balfour 

Sunday, Tuesday, 5.00-7.15 p.m. 

Starting BCarch 9. 

Details anil, registration at the School at the above ttmes/days, or at 
City Ball, Util floor, room U51, TeL 243311, ext 281. 


Busy Accountants’ office 

requires • * 

EXPERIENCED 
TYPIST CORRESPONDENT 

preferably- with shorthand, mother tongue English, 
flexible hours. 


P.OA. 838, Tel Aviv, Tel. 650216 



Recovery ‘boomlet’ continues 

TEL AVIV. — The stock market Clal Industries 

yesterday continued Its “boomlet,” Marlrci 1 rompf 480 points, 

which it began shortly after it XXxaX AC l tv^UI u The highest t 


TEL AVIV. — The stock market 
yesterday continued Its “boomlet,” 
which it began shortly after it 
recovered from the "shock" it suf- 
fered some ten days ago. 

If at the time, the disastrous fall 
In prices was ascribed by some to 
the introduction of the “shekel” and 
the budget presented by Finance 
Minister Ylgae! Hurvitz, economic 
circles are now beginning to think 
in other directions. For the 
"shekel" seems to be only a 
technical matter, while the content 
of the budget was known in general 
terms for some time before it was 
actually presented. 

These circles think that a great 
part of the collapse which began at 
the beginning of last week was due 
to Hurvitz' declaration of war on 
black capital by two means: open- 
ing of safe deposit boxes in the 
presence of a clerk of the finance 


By MACABBE DEAN 

ministry, a proposal which was re- 
jected, and the introduction of a 
declaration of capital assets. 

Some 52 stocks were registered 
as "buyers only," meaning that 
they rose the permissible 5 per cent 
without any turnovers. 

But more important, another 51 
stocks. In the “no-price fluctuation 
limit" category, rose by more than 
5 per cent, often with considerable 
turnovers. 

For example, Carmel (r) rose by 
10 per cent, to stand at 283, 
Agriculture (p) by 9,9 per cent to 
145, Ararat ILl by 9 per cent, to 205, 
Rassco fp} by 9.B per cent, to 188.5, 
Ata “B" by 9.9 per cent, to 177.5 and 


Clal Industries by 8.8 per cent, ltd 
480 points. 7 

The highest turnovers in actual 
sums (not the nominal value of the 
stocks) in the following categories 
were: Mizrahi (r) up by 7 points,, 
with a turnover of IL23.6m. among 
commercial banks; Development 
and Mortgage, up by 24 points, with., 
a turnover of IL2.im., among' 
mortgage banks; Delek (rj up by IS 
points, with a turnover of 
among utilities; Hassneh 
registered up by 5, with a turnover ' 
or IL7.3m. among insurance com- 
panies; ILDC (r), up by 23, with a. 

■ turnover of ILl 3m. among land arid"; 
development companies; Fer-^ 
tilizers (r). up 24 points, with a tur- 
nover of IL4.6m. among iri,- ‘ 
d us trials; and Discount Investment; 
(r) up 25 points, with a turnover of i 
IL3.6m, among investment coohh' 
panles. 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange New York stock 


Comm Bfliplr* 
ft BufchoIcBmt 


IDB prf 

2700.0 

1.1 

+50.0 

IDB 

605-0 

2,974.9 

+4.0 

IDB B 

6OS.0 

69.9 

+4.0 

IDB prf A 

710.0 

.3 

+4.0 

IDB Op 4 

1085.0 

100.0 

+10.0 

IDB op 5 

621.0 

273.9 

+11.0 

IDB op 6 

490.0 

487.6 

+8.0 

Union 

731.0 

117.3 

n.c. 

Union op 

1240.0 

15.3 

n.c. 

Union op 3 

590.0 

42.2 

n.c. 

Union op 4 

286.0 

469.1 

+4.0 

Union 18 r /rsc 

275.0 

308.2 

+5.0 

Union 18%sc5 

177.0 

868.5 

+6.0 

Discount 

807.0 

144.0 

+B.0 

Discount A 

807.0 

107.0 

+6.0 

Discount A5£-sc 

283.0 

40.4 

+2.0 

Mizrahi r 

B08.0 

4,847.7 

+7.0 

Mizrahi b 

508.0 

2.018.4 

+7.0 

Mlsr op 1 

1600.0 

64.0 

u.c. 

■ Mizr op 2 

1423.0 

9.9 

n.c. 

Mlzr op 3 

500.0 

142.1 

+20.0 

Mlzr op 4 

— 

— 

— 

Mlsr 15C>sc2 

1104.0 

.6 

n.c. 

Mlzr 20^sc4 

481.0 

4.0 

n.c. 

Mlzr 189-BOS 

419.0 

14.0 

n.c. 

Mlzr 180i-se6 

320.0 

25.0 

n.c. 

Mlzr sc7 

273.0 

75.2 

+4.0 

Hapoallm prf 

895.0 

2.1 

+5.0 

Hapoallm r 

874.0 

1,757.9 

+3.0 

Hapoallm b 

874.0 

304.4 

+3.0 

Hap SO&dlv 

869.0 

149.0 

+3.0 

Hap op 3 

1870.0 

10.1 

—60.0 

Hap op 2 

1770.0 

17.8 

n.c. 

Hap op 4 

1155.0 

10.0 

n.c. 

Hap op 5 

920.0 

31.9 

R.C. 

Hap op 7 

525.0 

226.2 

n.c. 

Hap op 9 

789.0 

220.8 

+5.0 

Hap lO^scl 

882.0 

— 

— 

Hap 18^ac6 

372-0 

71.1 

+1.0 

Hap Isaacs 

255.0 

167.1 

n.c. 

General 

561.0 

364.4 

+3.0 

General 18?fsc4 

270.0 

5X1.8 

+1A0 

Leumi 

759.0 

2,042.1 

+3.0 

Leumi op 1 

1800.0 

60.3 

n.c. 

Leumi op 2 

1025.0 1.526.7 

+10.0 

Leumi op 4 

478.0 

685.4 

n.c. 

Leumi 18? sc6 

532.0 

54.5 

+4.0 

Leumi 189zc7 

448-0 

50.0 

+2.0 

Leumi 189-scS 

282.0 

78.1 

n.c. 

OHH r 

744.0 

6^ 

+3.0 


OHH b 744.0 

Intermit O^scl 352.0 

FTBI 713.0 

Mo rtgage Baata 

GMg b 579.0 

GenMg op 114 1220.0 

GenMg op 117 299.0 

GenMgl8%dbU6 178.0 

Carmel r 283.0 

Carmel b 307.0 

Car opA 135.0 

Cbr JS^dblO 94.S 

Mortgftlnv — 

Dev&Mtg r 288.0 

DevftMg b 290.0 

DevftMg op 88 482.0 

DevftMg op 95 198.0 

Dev&Mg 18*/rdbS7 224.0 
DevftMg 18^db94 143.0 
HousMtg r 502.0 

HousMtg b 512.0 

HousMg op 1 608.0 

HotmMff op 2 480.0 

Tefahot prf r 524.0 

Tefahot prf b 527.0 

Tefahot r 518.0 

Tefahot b 521.0 

Merav 500.0 

Merav op 1 428.0 

gpodilhrJ 
FloaBCtab 

Shilton r dll3S 

Shilton b d 121.0 

Shilton opA 129.0 

Shilton opB 168.0 

Shilton l8Sfrdbl 114.0 

Stanton 185*db2 321J0 

OlzLahudya r 346.0 

OtzLatasiya b 348.0 

Am pal 370.0 

AgrteultareA 145.5 

JndDev prf I48.fi 

Insurance 

Aryefa 580.0 

Ary eh op 1070.0 

Aryeh sc9 335.5 

Ararat 114 203.0 

Ararat ZL5 150.5 

Hassneh r 449.0 

Hassneh b 437.0 

Hassneh op 298.0 

Phoenix ILl 480.0 

Phoenix IL3 426.0 

YardenlA ELI 187.6 

Yardenla IL5 152.0 

Sahar r 368.0 

Sahar b 388.0 

Sahar op 122.0 

Sahar 18<Pdb 87.0 

Securitas f 437.0 

Secur op 260.0 

Z or r 392.0 

Zur b 888.0 

CemmjServfoe 
ftUtnitles 

Motor House — 

Delek r 289.0 

Delek b 298.0 

Delek pp 1 X256.0 

Delek20ftdb2 397.0 

ColdStorageZLl ■— 

ColdStorELlO 585.0 

ColdStor opA 273.0 

CoStortXWdbl — 

Israel Elec 335.0 

Lighterage ILl 1600.0 

UghteragelLO 635.0 

LightemgeTLS op2 453.0 
LlghteragelLB db 375.0 
RapAeelLl 335.0 

RapaccILS 283.0 

Land. Bunding, 
Dovel.CItnui 

Azorim X287.0 

Azor opA 311.0 

AzorSO^dbt 138.5 

Africa-ten 780.0 


744.0 — 

352.0 1^89.7 

713.0 1.671.9 


X287.0 630J 
311.0 612.1 


Africa-terlO 630.0 

ILDC r 337.0 

IIPC b 342.0 

ILDCnodiv — 

TUX opA 1013.0 

ILDC opB 436.0 

ILDC3Ktfdta3 310.0 

JUXSO^M 334.0 

SololBoneh prPA 1291.0 
SolelRonehprFc 1248.0 

PropftBldg 344.0 

PropBld opA 847.0 

PropBld apB 368.0 

PropBld 15*>dM 459.0 

PropBld oplSCrdbS 334.0 
Bays wen-i 28i.o 

BayaWefljS 2R7.0 

lapro — 

lapro WAA — 

lajiro npl — 

Tarns 770.0 

Mehndrln 1800.0 

I CP 1970.0 

Nrot Aviv 600.0 

PriOr Ml 

Rawo PrF 183.5 

RassCn *70-^ 


337.0 3871.0 

342.0 482.0 


Industrial 

Urdan TLl d331. 

Urdan ILS d333. 

Urdan op 200.0 

El bit ILl 297.0 

Elblt IL5 314.0 

Alliance 1530. 
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Bait for France 


THE PRESIDENT of Prance, Valery Giscard d'Estaing, Is a 
cold-blooded, calculating m an -of-the- world. He knows full well 
which side his bread is buttered on — or, even, where his 
diamonds are burled. He is not known for any excessive attach- 
ment to mere abstract principle. 

Thus he backed the mad Emperor Bokassa I. founder of the 
"Central African Empire," to the hilt when it suited him, and 
dumped poor Bokassa when it no longer did. 

Glscard, it may be assumed, did not travel all the way to 
Kuwait simply to proclaim his faith in the self-determination for 
the Palestinian people, as he did yesterday. The French 
president's purpose was rather more prosaic — and arguably 
more vital for France herself. It was to secure long-term con- 
tracts for the supply of Arab oil in exchange for, mostly, French 
weapons and weapon technology. 

That is why Glscard is now on a tour of six Arab states, all — 
except Jordan — stinkin gly oil-rich. Although Kuwait is by far 
France’s biggest source of oil, the rest of the six, notably Saudi 
Arabia, are equally well worth cultivating. 

The terms of such an exchange between France and the Arabs 
must, however, nowadays, or so it seems, include a non- 
economic component as well: a dutiful genuflection towards the 
idol of the "Arab cause," notably in its Palestinian aspect. 

In French practice, this has taken several different forms 

over the past 13 years. 

Originally there was insistence on Israeli withdrawal from 
"the territories occupied" in the Six Day War, as the Gallic ver- 
sion of Resolution 242 would have it. Later came the uncritical 
endorsement of the "inalienable rights of the Palestinian 
people,” without any visible effort to ensure that the inalienable 
rights of the sovereign State of Israel were not as a result under- 
mined. 

More recently came support for & “new version" of 242 to 
recognize the problem of the Palestinians as one of a homeless 
nation and not just of homeless refugees. And now comes the of- 
ficial acknowledgment of the right of Palestinian self- 
determination, without any trouble having been taken to ascer- 
tain that it no longer means what the Palestinian Covenant says 
it means — the end of Israel. 

Now the French are at least one step ahead of the British in 
accommodating the PLO, and even if others of the European 
Nine follow- suit, Glscard could still rightly claim that it was be 
who set the pace — or gave the tone — for them. 

The next step could well be an invitation to Yasser Arafat to 
visit Paris as a guest of President Giscard. 

It would, needless to say, be tantamount to a French recogni- 
tion of the PLO as the sole legitimate representative of the 
Palestinians. 

A benign view of these French antics is possible. The A-bomb 
and a permanent seat on the Security Council notwithstanding, 
France . is down-and-out as a big power. She will do almost 
anything, sell any principle, arm any paranoic Arab dictator, ' 
subvert any hope of Middle East peace, for minimal economic 
favours; but her capacity to do barm ia rather small. Not so 
small, however, that a country the size of Israel can with 
equanimity, and impunity, disregard these actions. 

For all her impotence, France is a leader of Europe. By 
capitalizing on Israel's own folly, she may yet lead all of Europe 
into the pro-PLO and anti-Israel camp. 

This is in fact a likely prospect if , as a result of what will be 
widely pinned on Israel's intransigence, the May 26 target date 
for the autonomy passes without an agreement. 


Diplomats as targets 


ISRAEL has always argued that terrorism is a breach of the 
law, and should be treated as such — wherever it occurs and 
whoever the victims may be. 

The validity of this view did not become apparent as long as 
the main object of terrorist rancor was Israel. Foreign 
governments were inclined to appease Arab "freedom 
fighters." The ransom they demanded was paid. If captured 
they were lightly sentenced, or released early, after a nominal 
period of detention. 

They could be indulged without risk because their ire was 
directed against someone else. In this case the Israelis. To 
which the answer was and is: permissive policies which permit 
political bandits to have their cake and eat it can only encourage 
political banditry in general, at everyone’s expense. 

If the PLO gets away with it in London, Athens, Zurich, Rome, 
then why not the Workers' Self-Defence Movement in Bogota? 
To fight against the forces of law and order is difficult. It is call- 
ed rebellion, and no government will tolerate it. Terrorism is 
something different. It is action against innocent third parties, 
notably through the seizure of innocent hostages; and that is 
easier, because governments let themselves be manipulated. , 

The technique of armed blackmail for political or quasi- 
political ends is a branch of sport that has acquired & respec- 
table international base. Weapons are supplied from abroad, 
training is provided, and above all refuge is offered. 

The set-up was described by Senator Henry Jackson at a re- 
cent conference in Jerusalem as "Terrorist International." The 
solution is to Internationalize the response. The challenge in 
Bogota Is made to the Colombian Government. But the 
diplomats seized are nationals of other countries. It is those 
countries which face the real challenge. 

Unless a firm collective stand is taken against such outbreaks 
each time they happen and a joint effort made to suppress them, 
they will spread and multiply and become a profitable line of 


business. 
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CURRENCY CHANGES 


To All Visitors 

The Israel currency unit has been changed from the 
Lira to the Shekel. 

The new money ia in Shekel banknotes, agora coins and 
a half-shekel coin, as follows; 

Former Currency New Currency 

Coins 

10 agorot 1 agora 

»,2 lira 1 50 agorot > 5 agorot 

1 !‘ ra 10 agorot 

5l,ra ft shekel 

Banknotes Banknotes 

101 } r * 1 shekel 

50 lira 5 shekels 

100 lira 10 shekels 

500 lira 50 shekels 

The old one, five and twenty-five agora coins have been 
cancelled and have no equivalent in the new currency. 

The new banknotes retain the same background as they had 
before, viz., Sir Moses Montefiorc appears on the one shekel 
note, president Chaim Weizmann on the five shekel note, 
Theodor Hcrel on the ten shekel note, and David Ben-Gurion 
on the fifty shekel note. 

Further Information can be obtained from any Government 
Tourist Information Office. 


DISCOVERY 


The National Council of Churches in the U.S. has set up a 
“study group,” which is now travelling through the Middle 
East. FRANKLIN H. LITTELL considers the origins of 
the project and the likely result of the mission. 


THE EVENT that led to the crea- 
tion of the Middle East “study 
group" of the National Council of 
Churches in the U.S. was a resolu- 
tion brought before the council's 
genera! board by the represen- 
tative of the Antiochean Orthodox 
Church, Frank Maria, who has a 
long record of active support for the 
PLO. 

His tiny denomination consists of 
only 22 congregations but, like 
some representatives of mini-states 
at the UN. Maria has. by working 
tirelessly, managed to influence 
major policy statements. To deal 
with Marla's resolution at the fall 
meeting of the general board, the 
highest judicatory of the National 
Council of Churches, the Middle 
East Panel, was constituted to con- 
duct hearings in the U.S. and the 
Middle East and report hack at the 
next general board meeting In May. 

The Middle East Panel consists of 
1? churchmen and five staff 
members. At least six of them have 
long records of anti-Semitic, anti- 
Israel and pro-PLO activity. A few. 
like Archbishop Manoogian. of the 
Armenian Church of America, and 
Bishop Cheater Klrkendoll, of the 
Christian Methodist Episcopal 
Church, are leaders of stature and 
compassion. 

The anti-Semitic minority will be 
doing their best to undermine the 
Egyptian -Israeli steps toward 
peace and promote "rejectionlst" 
interests. They will emphasize 
every fault of Israel, particularly In 
the areas of military government, 
but suppress evidence of the con- 
tempt far the human person 
demonstrated by public floggings. 


RELIGION, which set out to teach 
the gospel of love and respect for 
one's fellow man, has done more to 
generate hatred than any of the 
seven mortal sins. For such is man 
— he gladly lays down his life for 
any abstraction like God, the flag, 
the Cause, like the Crusaders’ "For 
God and Saint Martin.” 

We have witnessed a renaissance 
of religious violence in Northern 
Ireland, the Lebanon and Iran. 
Alas, we must Include Israel In the 
growing list of such countries 
though the basic motivations in 
each are different. 

In the long teem, hatred has a 
mare lethal effect an the hater than 
an the hated, but in the short term It 
can act as a powerful unifying force 
since it provides an instant bond in 
a fragmenting society, especially 
among its more volatile elements. 
Hatred has long been the first 
weapon in the arsenal of rabble- 
rousers, tyrants and psychopaths. 

There is good reason to believe 
that the Jewish people's survival 
for 2.000 years amid the alien corn 
has been as much due to the rejec- 
tion and hatred in their Christian 
and Islamic environments as 
through any spiritual merit of their 
own. 

For, whenever the cold eye of os- 
tracism was mellowed by a kindly 
glint, whenever humanism and 
liberalism reared their ugly heads, 
Jewish Identity melted away in the 
warm bath of assimilation. Such 
halcyon periods always came to- an 
end, however, and hatred and Its 
corollary, persecution, once again 
were safely enthroned, ensuring 
survival, if not of the Individual, at 
least of the race as a whole. 

Now. every hatred generates a 
counter-hatred. The Jews hated 
their Christian and Moslem op- 
pressors, like the American blacks 
hate the honkeys. But hatred of a 
majority by a minority la always an 
exercise in pathetic impotence, 
eventually turning against itself in 
self-hatred. If not to the majority's 
glee, at least with its tacit approval. 

After the Tom Kippur war 
"defeat" the fabric of Israel's 
political and social life began to un- 
ravel. Wc ceased to be a consensus 
society where we might dilfcr on 
the trivia of means but generally 
agreed on the major Issues of ends. 
It was President Sadat's historic 
visit that shattered this consensus 
and thereby polarized our society 
like it bad never been polarized 
before. Saddled with a government 
which, for all Its heroic posturing 
and grandiose rhetoric, was one of 
Inherent weakness, the nation had 
to find a way to halt the process of 
social schism and political dis- 
integration and to regain the solid 
ground of consensus. The course 
decided upon, consciously or un- 
consciously, was the creation of a 
siege mentality, no newcomer to 
the Jewish defence arsenal. 

The central weapons-system 
selected Is hatred — not hatred by 
us. but hatred of us — and we 
prescribed a course of action 
guaranteed to engender the hatred 
of the world for Israel. Once more 
wc would live within the redoubt of 
the ghetto surrounded by a sea of 
hatred, the sound of the waves 
beating on the ghetto-walls giving 
us the warm illusion of safety and 
unity. 

f am not saying that the govern- 
ment was capable of actually plan- 
ning such a far-seeing sophisticated 
move, and it may well be that after 
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amputations, beheadings, 
punishments of whole families, etc. 
under the despotic dictatorships in 
the other nations carved out of the 
Ottoman Empire ("Holy Moslem 
Empire" 1. 

The critical question will be 
whether those members of the Mid- 
dle East Panel who are genuinely 
open to factual evidence can 
dominate the group and prepare a 
report for the May meeting that 
deals fairly and adequately with the 
bAsic factors of peace in the Middle 
East . 


THESE BASIC FACTORS, which 
are frequently suppressed In "even- 
handed” church reports on the Mid- 
dle East, need to be remembered as 
we watch the progress of the panel 
through Israel and neighbouring 
countries, and also the areas under 
Israeli military government. 

Firstly, every country surroun- 
ding Israel — and several at a mid- 
dle distance — has a declaration of 
war against Israel. The only excep- 
tion. Egypt, took the path of peace 
in December. 1977, and the others 
are now trying to undermine that 
government and kill its leader. 

The 1948-49. 1996. 1967 and 1973 
Middle East "wars" were not wars 
at all: they were llfe-and-death 
battles of defence by Israel against 
rulers and armies committed of- 
ficially and publicly to her destruc- 
tion. 

Secondly, the aggressor 
governments had scheduled a fifth 
major assault for the spring of 1979. 
Their violent reaction to President 
Anwar Sadat's armistice with 
Israel arose from the fact that he 
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Provoking hatred for Israel 
is one of the very few areas 
in which the Begin govern-' 
ment has been a resounding 
success, writes WIM VAN 
LEER. 


we have spent 2,000 years in the 
Diaspora, these defence- 
mechanisms have become part of 
,our genetic code and we use them 
as a defence of last resort-' And 
world reaction was not long in com- 
ing. During 1979, In spite or maybe 
because of the hopes and expec- 
tations raised by the Camp David 
accords, Israel lost the support of 
the greater part of the liberal West, 
as well as of a fair slice of the Jews 
abroad, especially the more 
sophisticated young. 

Because of the Brooklyn- 
accented voices of the Gush 
Bmunlm spokesmen, we fool 
ourselves that tbe American Jews 
are four-square behind us. Nothing 
could be further from the truth, as 
anyone who has recently been to the 
U.S. will confirm. 

Israeli intransigence, at one time 
a figment of Gaulllst pique has 
become the cornerstone of what the 
government considers realpolittk. 
Ham-fisted propagandists like 
Harry Hurvltz and Shmuel Katz 
(while he lasted) are the 
spokesmen for the nation. 
Settlements beyond the green line 
arc announced daily in a blase of 
provocative publicity. Meetings of 
the Israel and Egyptian negotiators 
arc usually heralded by an- 
nouncements of newly-planned 
settlements or budgetary 
provisions for them. High Court 
rulings are defied. And the forces of 
provocation have the backing ot the 
Israel cabinet even when their ac- 
tion leads to confrontation with the 
IDF. where demoralization is tak- 
ing Its not unexpected toll. 


PROVOKING hatred for Israel is 
one of the very few areas in which 
the Begin government has been a 
resounding success: There la plenty 
of vociferous, not to say raucous, 
talent amongst the government's 
supporters as well as Its detractors 
like Moshe Shamir or that 
Valkyrian passionarla, Geula 
Cohen. 


Another useful tool is Gush 
Etfiunlm. a mixture of the spiritual 
and the heroic, the guru and the 
Uzl. with elements of the Old Wild 
West — part sheriff, part outlaw. 
These "True Believers,” a fringe 
group in the days of the Alignment, 
became a major tool In the hands of 
the right-wing Begin government, 
which, by encouraging a group ever 
more right-wing, fanatic and 
recalcitrant, hoped to create the il- 
lusion of Its own middle-of-the-road 
policies. 

He who sows the wind, must reap 
the whirlwind: curtailed UJ5. aid: In- 
vestment in Israel at an all-time 
low; the UN with the tacit approval 

of the West planning a serious 
modification of Security Council 
Resolution 242: the gradual 
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Sir. — In the AP report of the 
press conference given by Dr. 
Michael Stern and his son Victor in 
The Hague, in which they proposed 
that an international tribunal be set 
up in forms attention on the banish- 
ment of Andrei Sakharov (January 
27 », Michael Stern is said tq.be a 
professor of medicine In Utrecht, 
Hfrihmd. 


As both Michael Stern and his son 


Victor lived in Israel for some time 
before settling In Holland, it may 
interest some of your readers to 
know that Michael Stern Is not it 
professor of medicine In Utrecht, or 
anywhere else In Holland. He plans 
to nci up practice as a specialist In 
cc|J-rojrivofinting therapy and ia 
therefore now specialising at the 
Utrecht University as an advanced 
student, 

HENRI BTTE BOAS 
Rndhorycdorp, Holland. 






disarrayed the military plan. 
Lebanon, which had controlled the 
northern border on which Israel 
had not had to fight during the Tom 
Kippur War was to bo Integrated 
fylciohneschaltet) and the military 
ring closed. Russia had provided 
Syria and Iraq with more new 
tanks, aircraft and mobile heavy 
artillery than they had possessed in 
launching the 1973 attack. 

But now that President Sadat has 
pulled the plug on that plan, the re- 
jection! ats are busy rebuilding their 
front of attack, with Increasing 
terror attacks and assassinations of 
moderate Arab leaders and 'dissi- 
dent elements In Lebanon, besides 
murdering innocent bystanders — 
religious pilgrims, school children, 
grocery shoppers — In Israel. ; 

Thirdly, Israel Is the only nation 
in the Middle East with a 
republican form of government, 
with checks and balances, with 
attention to minority rights as well 
as popular sovereignty. Only in 
Israel is there a raging public 
debate on political policy, carried 
on by diverse parties ranging from 
Marxist groups to right-wing 
religious sects with a strong centre 
that has controlled two-thirds of the 
parliament for three decades.' 

Every other government In the 
Middle East Is either an old- 
fashioned medieval despotism or a 
modern dictatorship. Neither civil 
liberties nor democratic Initiative 
has any history or standing in those 
states. Lebanon, for three decades 
a delicate experiment in pluralism 
and proportional representation, 
has been since the Syrian invasion 
of November 1976, In everything but 


American preference for Egypt as 
its future lynch-pin in this part of 
the world and tbe subsequent beef- 
ing up of the Egyptian forces; 
reduction in Intelligence transfer 
from U.S. sources. And on the civil 
front the swelling stream of 
emigrants, especially among the 
better-educated young; and our 
gradual Isolation from the Common 
Market countries, where our per-, 
form an ce at the Israel-Egypt 
negotiating table has cast doubts on 
our fitness to be considered a 
reliable trading partner; and lastly 
the steadily growing political 
acceptance of the-RLO In the 
Western World after our exclusion 
from the Eastern and Third Worlds, 
the last possible reservoir of 
goodwill and understanding. 


Now one could Imagine that the 
government regrets ail these 
adverse tendencies. Far from it 
We revel in our ostracism and In- 
stead of advancing arguments to 
explain or justify our actions, reply 
to criticism with ever more 
provocative and oppressive ac- 
tions. 

The world, and by that I mean 
that part of the world still worth 
talking to, Is growing tired of our 
abrasive gestures of defiance. It 
does not realize that we need its 
hostility tor home consumption, In 
order to survive. Consequently our 
efforts to engender hatred have less 
and less effect. The world has 
many, more pressing problems. It 
will deal with us later, when it is 
good and ready. The excess 
provocation not having found a 
target comes home, dike the 
boomerang, to embitter the quality 
of our lives. Never has the political 
and social polarization been ex- 
pressed In such raw and violent 
forms. Between the classes and 
within the classes. Between the par- 
ties and within the parties. Between 
the religions and. within the 
religions. 


THE WORLD Is slowly seeing 
through our ploy. They know that 
Arik Sharon, Rabbi Levinger and 
the Gush settlement policies are 
more In the mind than on the 
ground. They are the outcome of a 
weak government under faltering 
and cowardly leadership whichj In 
time, will bring the opposition with 
all Its record of .corruption, Its 
moral decay and the medloarity of 
Its candidates, back Into the seat of 
power. 

It is hard to foresee what 
shambles the new rulers will In- 
herit. But the most explosive part of 
the legacy will consist of the Gush 
itself, who by their dogmatic deter- 
mination. their well-fumded' sup- 
port. their blind fanaticism will 
saddle the new incumbents with a 
time bomb of unimaginable 
destructiveness — one that may 
well blow this society to Kingdom 
Come. 

And let us not forget that this time 

there Is no Ben-Gurton around or 

In sight — to do what needs doing: 
bring back respect for the law and 
re -establish the authority of the 
state and the lost unity of our people 
— only guarantee tor the sur- 
vival of Israel. 


The author, a retired (n- 
dustrinUat, la a regular contributor 
to The Jerusalem Post- A slightly 
abbreviated version of this article 
appeared in "The' TfCto York 
rimes" on Starch A 
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name a province of ‘‘Greater 
Syria.*’ 

"Sn Anschluss comparable to that 
which made Austria a province of 
the Grosfuteutsches Reich in 1938, 
the takeover of Lebanon by the 
Syrian military has a like effect on 
minority rights. It will be In^. 
teresting to see whether the panel 
confers with Dr. Charles Malik 
about what Is happening to the 
Christian communities in Lebanon 

at the hands of the Syrians and their 

PLO retainers. Malik, no friend of 
Israel or the Jewish people, but for 
many years a figure of world 
stature in the ecumenical move- 
ment, could help the panel to be 
clear-headed about what the rejec- 
tion! sts really mean by the 
catchwords "democratic” and 
“secular” and “pluralistic'* In their 
propaganda. 

As a result of successful Israeli 
defence against four clear assaults, 
considerable territory once held by 
the aggressors is now under Israeli 
Military Government. Anyone con- 
versant with the problems of 
military government during a war 
(for instance, during and im- 
mediately after the -Allied cam- 
paign In Germany at the end of 
World War II) knows that the terms 
of reference are quite different 
from those in normal society. In 
releasing occupied territory-accor- 
ding to the terms of the Egyptian- 
Israeli armistice, Israel had fulfill- 
ed Its agreements on timejir ahead ' 
of schedule. Other gbvernmfcnts 
that want peace in the Middle East 
along with territorial nonnahxa- 
tion, have only toterminaie publicly 
their declarations of war against 
Israel and come to the conference 
table., 

Long years of open and covert 
warfare have resulted In hundreds 
of thousands of refugees. Ap- 
proximately 700,060 Jewish 
refugees have fled nations govern- 
ed by Moslem rulers. Approximate- 
ly 460,000 Arab refugees have fled 
the Je wish-ruled sector of what was .. 
once “Palestine" (a territory much' 
larger than the present state of 
Israel). In effect, an exchange of . 
population has occurred. The 


Jewish Refugees are bei^' llir -^.. — 

tegrat edTiito the Israeli sod 
economy and politics. t , nttf 1 ** 

numbers of Axab -rej. .tffclflK QtH w 
(" Palestinians ■ wit# P 1 

children, have been - rejet - 

their confreres and kept:,; CIajJ' 
standard camja irpravll Tfltr? 
terrorists committed to **ij) j* *** 

and return" are' reonittedM 


ONE IS COMPELLED toH^nfli 
situation after the GermtfH il l 1 ^ 
World War DC.; ByAugHefy 
14% million refugees bad- _ 
into the broken pities 
■ countryside ol western; Qe^k"^ . 

one but of four person ' 

Heimatvertri open 7 * jjwsrf 

Comm unist-cqhtybUed\i’’ ; £r: rra 
where their f oref athers ha# ^ 

centuries earlier..' EE the -G ^ 
Federal Republic hadkeptu Jsj» ‘ * : - 
camps and pursued - a ?:'■ 

"revenge and ratuna^7w*#'&--'.f t-l 


have had World War.ItLlo;^ ~=-^J - 


Instead tBey cut . their ' - 

accepted defeat and 'chose rV" ' 

,of peace. itAegretiptf^tr^., .-tf- 
who were 'provided 
schools, . houses, _ medical 
•: social Security 

■ If the Arab League 'gdverfir-*r 77. , _ 
whose aggressiona weated = 'y‘' 7 ^ .7 
of their refugees, truly’ wan- -^ 7 ‘ 
they can cut teeif ’losses ar'^ 
fraction of tee bU wealth wif ' 


they are blackmailing^ 
dustrially developed dbunz:^ \r:rs 


accomplish a similar hum as irr. .* : 
flefri, • 

Thb Middle East 
churchmen, in spite {dSucE&sa rf 
biguous beginnings, baa c[3 
cast a vote , tor peace cz- 

report. Many Chriatiaj w/afe: .• 
Jews, will be watching wttfcc ~ v .. . 
to see whether ;It a erVea ■ tb; -* 
pose wen — or confines itsel 
ing pot-shots at Israel^ 
total picture, And perhaps'- ^,7- ■ 
weakening '.the Gamp L. • 
Agreements. . i - 3 r±^' '-7 
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